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THE CHURCH AND STAGE GUILD. 


HE odd assortment of zealous missionaries which, on 
| the 24th of June, 1879, was elected—we know not 
by whom—to form the council of what is called 
“The Church and Stage Guild,” continues its 
labours so satisfactorily that a month scarcely 
passes without its providing an unsympathetic 
public with some subject for a hearty laugh. In 
these dull times laughter-loving peuple are thankful 
for anything in the shape of a good practical joke, 
and they will doubtless show their gratitude to the 
Guild by getting themselves nominated members of it, especially as the sacri- 
fice of personal dignity involves no larger payment of money than that of a 
shilling annual subscription. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at if the 
numbers of the Guild increase and multiply; for if it be worth while to pay 
a penny a week for the entertainment to be derived from a comic paper, 
how much better a bargain must it be to subscribe a penny a month for the 
luxury of laughing over the periodical humours of this society. It seems to 
us, however, that a mistake—grievous no doubt, but still a mistake—has 
hitherto been made in admitting the reporters, who have, on more than one 
occasion, caused the comicalities of these meetings to become common property 
the next day after the entertainment has been given. Surely, if the individual 
labourer be worthy of his hire, the incorporated toilers in the cause of 
general merriment are justly entitled to any benefit at even a higher rate 
than a shilling a head per annum, which they might by business-like 
measures be able to secure from their audience. Sooner or later they will 
have to descend from their lofty pedestal of self-sacrifice, and to take money 
at the doors whenever a mixed monthly meeting of ballet-girls and curates 
is to be held; and this money can, of course, be profitably expended in the 
furtherance of the objects of the Guild. Such a meeting, if held at a suit- 
able place, say Exeter Hall, the Westminster Aquarium, or the Agricultural 
Hall, could not fail to prove attractive ; and if only the actresses were pretty 
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and the young clergymen were eloquent, the funds of the mission would inevit- 
ably be largely increased. Even as it is, and without having recourse to 
any of the entrepreneur's devices, which many members of the council are fully 
capable of arranging and carrying out, the Guild has, during the last six 
months, made really remarkable progress. The reports of its meetings, 
which, according to its programme, are to be held on the first Tuesday in 
every month, are already looked forward to with eagerness—a result due, 
perhaps, less to the Rev. Stewart Headlam, the originator of the undertaking, 
than to the damsels more or less known to histrionic fame, who before canons 
and curates, actors and actresses, and ladies and gentlemen, generally make 
speeches on racy subjects and originate savoury discussions. Nothing, for 
instance, would have been better in its way than the boldness of the arrange- 
ment by which an important member of the Gaiety company, who has 
hitherto generally succeeded in keeping her name out of the programme of 
that theatre, was put up to discuss the conduct of the “noblemen, men of 
high position, and soldiers, who stand at the stage-doors to tempt girls who 
are perfectly innocent.” The text thus given out was so promising that we: 
know by intuition how exhilarating must have been the treatment of it by 
clergymen so able as the Rev. Arthur Mozley, Canon Shuttleworth, and 
the Rev. Mr. Ridgeway. Happier still, because more delicate and subtle, 
was the instinct which prompted the fair, but unknown speaker, to lighten 
the gloom of her subject by such a touch as the suggestion of a fire-hose, to 
be directed at the heads of these aristocratic Lotharios. The scene thus 
conjured up is irresistibly comic—Mr. Hollingshead and Mr. Talbot Smith 
in the foreground extinguishing with streams of well-directed water the 
baleful fire of illicit love for professional ladies burning in the breasts of the 
Duke of Balls Pond and Major Spot-White, asthey head their phalanx of 
libertines in Catherine-street, Strand. Miss Rose, for such seems to have 
been this imaginative lady’s name, scored here such a palpable hit that, in 
spite of her present position on the stage as a mute inglorious Rachel, she 
ought promptly to be added to the council, if, indeed, her valuable services 
have not been so secured already. 

It is, we fear, probable that Miss Louise Willes, who also took part in 
the successful entertainment in the rooms of the English Church Union, is 
to be taken as a more typical member of the Guild than her sister-artist of 
hose—that is to say, fire-hose—celebrity. Miss Willes’s exhortations to 
professionals to command, by their social conduct, the respect for which they 
ask, sound flat and tame after the description of the loungers outside the 
stage-door, but in all likelihood echo the feelings of members of the Guild 
more numerous than those who sympathize with Miss Rose, her grievances, 
and her suggestion of a remedy. If we are right in this assumption, it is 
clear that future meetings of the Guild will fall off in liveliness; for though 
it may be instructive to hear from the lips of actresses their views as to the 
proper line of conduct to be adopted by their fair colleagues, it will scarcely 
be very entertaining. And yet it is perfectly clear from the constitution of 
this clerico-dramatic society, that abundant latitude is left for the choice of 
promising subjects for discussion. According to the prospectus of the under- 
taking, its objects are ‘first, “to promote religious and social sympathy 
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between the members of the Church and Stage;”- and “to meet for 
worship at least once in the year.” And these “ objects,” like the memoranda 
lost by careless travellers, are “ of no use to any one but the owners.” Sand- 
wiched between these two objects, which being translated imply respectively 
the introduction of curates to actresses and the promise of stage- 
players to go to church once a year, there is another clause in 
the programme which has interest for others besides the sympathetic 
persons and pretty professionals. It sets forth the intention of the 
Guild to hold meetings from time to time, “at which papers may be 
read, and questions discussed, of common interest to the members of the 
Guild.” Here is promise of entertainment far beyond any that is offered 
by the debating clubs of literary institutions. The questions which are of 
common interest to the young curate and the young singing chambermaid 
cannot well be dull, and the discussions that will follow will be practically 
those of a “young men’s and young women’s Christian Association,” 
where the young men and young women belong to church and stage respec- 
tively. Much will, of course, depend upon the suitability of the questions 
chosen, and to insure this we would recommend the appointment of a mixed 
committee of curates and comedians. If the clerical element has all its 
own way, there will be danger lest the reciprocal element of true sympathy 
be forgotten ; and while we shall hear much of the influence usefully exerted 
by clergymen over actors and actresses, we shall miss the valuable lessons 
to be derived by the pulpit from the stage. When, for example, actresses 
have been publicly told how to resist the temptations placed in their way at 
stage-doors, fashionable curates might be instructed how to repulse the 
advances of maiden ladies who make them slippers. This might, perhaps, 
be left to Miss Rose ; whilst Miss Louise Willes, to say nothing of council- 
women like Mrs. Kendal and Miss Genevieve Ward, would we feel sure 
give their reverend coadjutors many excellent hints with regard to the man- 
agement of the voice, to appropriate gesture, and to elocution. Mr. Charles 
Warner, who is, we observe, another member of the council, might join the 
Rey. A. H. Stanton in impressing upon the milder curates present the value 
of robust earnestness in making profound impression upon sensation-loving 
audiences ; and perhaps some of the ballet-girls present could be induced to. 
show the refining influence of grace in movements which, without its aid, 
might almost be set down as vulgar and undesirable. 

It may, of course, be that we are mistaken in supposing the Church and 
Stage Guild to be aware in what light it is regarded by the outside public. 
Its leading members may be honestly unconscious that they are practically 
holding up their own avowed object to ridicule.’ The young clergymen on 
the council may not realize that their penchant for the conversion of young 
actresses is open, to say the least of it, to misconception; and the artists who 
co-operate with them may not see the charge against their art, which they 
admit when they find it necessary to make public profession of the faith 
which is held by the rest of the community. To admit the raison @étre of 
a Church and Stage Guild, when no such ostentatious organization is consi- 
dered requisite by other arts and professions, is to grant that which the best 
friends of the stage have always strenuously denied. Actors and actresses 
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qua stage-players, have just as much or as little sympathy with religion as 
have other people ; and even to procure the entertainment derivable from 
the speechifying of curates and ballet-girls, it is a pity either to weaken this 
sympathy or to hold it up to contempt. The Guild is a fanciful incongruity, 
and as such is welcome enough, but its feeble eccentricity may indirectly 
effect an amount of mischief which many of its supporters would, we feel 
sure, be the first to deplore. 








MR. BOUCICAULT AGAIN. 


GLANCE down the long catalogue of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s adapta- 
tions from English novels and French plays, and down the much 
shorter but still considerable list of his original dramatic works, is sufficient 
to convince the most sceptical of his marvellous fecundity. Ever since 
March 1841, when Mr. Boucicault was only nineteen, and made his first 
appearance as author of London Assurance, he has been able to keep him- 
self prominently before the public as a playwright; and the good luck which 
is said to have given him the co-operation of John Brougham in his first 
comedy, and which certainly gave him the invaluable advantage of having 
his characters created by Charles Mathews, Farren, Madame Vestris, and 
Nesbitt, has never since deserted him. His energy has allowed him always to 
keep himself en évidence,and he has obtained the ear of a public which listens to 
him even while it laughs at him. Under these circumstances, and con- 
sidering that Mr. Boucicault is really almost as clever in his way as he 
believes himself to be, it is little short of astonishing that he does not, in 
these later years of his life, make a better use of the opportunities which he 
has won for himself by the aid of a large collection of other people’s novels 
and plays. We allude now not to his recent dramatic efforts; every play- 
wright must now and again commit a blunder of the Rescued order, and 
perhaps Mr. Boucicault’s hand has as much excuse as anybody's for 
occasionally growing tired and losing its cunning. The noteworthy phase 
of Mr. Boucicault’s recent achievements is not their well-deserved condemna- 
tion by the press, but the inadequacy of the author's retort upon his critics. 
That an attack upon the work of an author such as this should occasion not 
only a defence in print but a counter-attack is of course only right and 
proper. Mr. Boucicault is no ordinary writer whose work is placed before 
press and public for current judgment ; and it is preposterous that he and 
Shakepere should be commented upon in the confident manner which 
is found satisfactory with a Gilbert, a Wills, a Burnand, or a Byron. The 
conduct of those who sit in their stalls and not only venture to join in the 
chorus of popular condemnation, but actually go off to their newspaper 
offices and place their opinions in print, has only to be realized for its 
full enormity to be perceived. 
It is, however, with regret that we have to pronounce the great dramatist 
no longer equal to his self-sacrificing task of pouring hot water upon the 
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heads of the critics who venture to find fault with his work. This 
regret is rendered all the more keen by our vivid recollection of the skill 
and power with which Mr. Boucicault wielded the whip even so short a time 
ago as in 1877, when through the medium of the North American Review 
he simultaneously demonstrated and denounced the incompetence of the press 
to deal with creations such as those of any author whom he honoured with 
adaptation. We cannot forget the crushing logic, the cautious and yet 
effective emphasis, the convincing moderation of passages in this article, such 
as that which ran, “In the drama the mischievous influence of the press is 
still more fatal in its effects .. .. Unfortunately the newspaper critic is, 
and always has been, incapable of discharging these functions,” the functions 
of the old inhabitants of the front rows of the pit. “I speak,” Mr. 
Boucicault added, “ with the proud confidence of a man who has weighed 
his words. I speak from a personal acquaintance with the most distin- 
guished of these gentlemen that have misguided London, Paris, and New 
York during the last thirty years.” This, and much more like it, was 
excellent ; and if judicious blame could ever work improvement in an 
offender, such as a critic who underrated Boucicault, it would certainly be 
efficacious here. What a falling-off, however, is discoverable iu the veteran 
playwright’s latest onslaught upon his foes! Abandoning the broad in- 
telligible ground that it must be wrong to find fault with a play by 
Boucicault, and the argument that because all critics do so sooner or later 
they are necessarily “incapable of performing their functions,” the public 
censor condescends to accuse them of a paltry offence like that of bribery, 
and to imply that he himself is indirectly a sufferer from a widespread 
system of black-mail. This is a poor old blunderbuss, an exploded weapon 
dragged from an effete armoury, and it is surely quite unworthy of use by 
such aman. People have heard so often that critics are bribed, and have 
had so little proof of the fact, that they begin to doubt the bona fides of the 
accuser, and to wonder whether his indignation against a system of successful 
blackmail is not akin to the fox’s abuse of the grapes which he failed to reach. 
In the present case, for instance, Mr. Boucicault makes the fatal mistake of 
naming no names, though he tells us how he tried a writer on a New York 
journal with a bait of a hundred dollars, and hooked his fish with a cheque 
“drawn to order.” But he omits to make public the name of the un- 
suspecting endorser of the cheque, just as he subsequently forgets to 
mention which critic of a leading London journal it was who was “‘ publicly 
accused” of “the sale of his praise and of extorting hush-money by his 
censure.” 

The device is a stale one, and it lays the censor open to a fatal retort 
when he is challenged to prove his assertions. So long as he confined him- 
self to opinions and to proclaiming that all who disagree with him and dis- 
approve his works are ex hypothest incompetent idiots, he was on safe ground. 
It is probable that most authors consider their adverse critics more or less 
foolish, and happily the accuracy of their belief is not susceptible of absolute 
proof. It is another matter when these wretched journalists are openly 
accused of being knaves, for knavery, unlike folly, is an offence legally 
punishable ; and it behoves any public-spirited man who finds the knave out 
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to bring him personally before the bar of public opinion. ‘ Will the public,” 
plaintively asks the disappointed dramatist, “tolerate in matters of art the 
establishment of a reign of terror and its inevitable consequence, an impost of 
blackmail?” The public, we reply, cannot help itself if those who alone 
can lay hands on the culprits will aid the course of justice only by the windy 
nothings of broadcast insinuation and fretful generalization. As a matter of 
fact, we are convinced that if even at the expense of an action for libel Mr. 
Boucicault felt able to prove his assertions, he would on no account miss the 
chance of posing before the public as the champion of honest criticism ; as it 
is, we must infer that on this occasion he has made a blunder in discharging 
the great public duty he feels himself impelled to assume. 








A CAMBRIDGE DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


lear question of the desirability of founding a National School of Acting, 

either with or without a National Theatre, has received so much 
discussion since first it was mooted in the pages of this magazine, that no 
apology is needed for reference here to any new suggestions on the subject 
which may from time to time be made. The latest then of these suggestions 
which is worthy of note, even by those to whom it must seem wildly 
Utopian, is found in a remarkably interesting work from the pen of Mr. 
Burnand. Mr. Burnand is a writer who has generally been tempted to 
confine his writings io a style the reverse of serious; but it did not need the 
more earnest passages of his eminently-readable “The A. D. C.” to prove 
that he could succeed better than many a more dignified author in produc- 
tions of an order very far removed from burlesques and parodied novels. 
Especially with regard to the stage is anything which Mr. Burnand has to 
say well worth hearing; for ever since those days of the Cambridge 
University Amateur Dramatic Club, of which we have here such pleasant 
personal reminiscences, his instinct has led him in the direction of stage-door 
and footlights. 

Mr. Burnand then, in his delightful new book, or rather in its preface, 
gives the following hint, to be taken for what it is worth by those who are 
anxious to see the drama treated as an art worthy of study, and not asa 
game to be played according to the fancy of the several players. Speak- 
ing of the famous “A. D. C.,” he says, “I now see that the society, if 
recognized and directed by judicious authority, could work for a higher end, 
and for a far more important object, than was contemplated by its first 
founders, who will readily admit that their notion in starting the Club was 
to obtain a fair opportunity for the exercise of their dramatic talents, thus 
affording themselves novel and intellectual recreation and their friends a 
considerable amount of amusement. In these days, when the question of 
the establishment of a School of Dramatic Art is being earnestly discussed, 
where could it find itself better placed than in the University, which, 
tardily but certainly, has. already shown itself not unfavourable to the leyiti- 
mate development of energy in this direction ?” 
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The notion is assuredly a startling one, and ‘we can hear in advance the 
outcry which will be raised against the introduction of a veritable Dramatic 
School amongst the other schools of the Universities. It is needless to add, 
that the practicability of the scheme is open to doubt, even by those who 
are, with Mr. Burnand, anxious to see training for the stage so organized 
‘‘that the instruction should benefit the aspiring author as well as the 
intending actor, each of whom would here master the first principles of his 
art, while the latter, at this early stage of his career, would learn to 
appreciate, intelligently, dramatic art as a profession, eminence in which 
demands exceptional acquirements, apart from the possession of exceptional 
gifts.” 

When Girton College is further thought of as an institution, which 
might usefully be affiliated with the new school, other difficulties present 
themselves, and occasion is given for the attacks of the Philistine and the 
sneer of the cheap satirist. As matters are at present arranged in our 
Universities, where a very minimum of technical education either in science 
or in art is given, it is no doubt a dream, idle though pleasant, to imagine a 
class of intending stage-players being taught the principles, the development, 
and the practice of modern acting. Such a liberal-minded scheme, catholic 
in its countenance of the highest art, whether in the studio, in the music- 
room, or on the stage, is one of those good things which is emphatically too 
good to be true; and it may be granted that society would not as yet be 
ready to accept it, even if the college authorities could be found to offer it. 
But it is, at any rate, a cheering sign that any such suggestion can nowa- 
days be made without rousing at once a howl of derision such as it would 
have met a few years ago. 

Whenever the Dramatic College is founded, it is clear enough that it 
must encounter plenty of opposition ; and the opposition will, as usual, spring 
from those who are as much startled as alarmed at the idea. Setting apart 
the small section of the public which, either from a religious or a moral point 
of view, is honestly afraid of the drama, there is a large number of enemies 
equally dangerous to the good cause, who are simply scared by any such 

proposition as that which we have described. They know not why they 
are frightened any more than does a child who is left alone in the dark ; for 
reasons which they cannot formulate, the notion of State management or 
State aid or University recognition of the art of the actor and actress is 
appalling. To attempt to reason away a nameless prejudice like this is 
hopeless ; no argument can succeed against irrational sentiment. The only 
way to win a victory—and the way like art itself is long—is to familiarize 
the public, or this portion of the public, with the proposals which terrify 
it so much ; to bring them forward in season and out of season, to ask for 
more than we ever hope to get, in order that, when our demands diminish, 
we may obtain the reward of our apparent moderation. Hence, though for 
our own part we may be unable to see how the Dramatic School for which 
Mr. Burnand pleads could practically work, and though to our thinking 
London is the only possible place for such an institution, we have to welcome 
the suggestion of this new Cambridge college or school. 
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XXXIII—MISS ST. JOHN. 


T was at the mature age of eight that this pleasing singer and actress 
made her first appearance before an audience. Carefully prepared for 
the task by her father, a musician at Plymouth, she sang at a concert given in 
aid of the Blind Institution in that town. Her success admitted of no doubt, 
and four years afterwards she was sent up to London to study for the musical 
profession. In 1876 she became a member of Mr. Durand’s English opera 
company as mezzo soprano contralto, taking more or less subordinate parts 
in all the pieces in his repertory. Ina few months he made her his prima 
donna for five operas,—Maritana, The Bohemian Girl, Don Giovanni, The 
Rose of Castille, and Fra Diavolo. Miss St. John next joined the company 
led by Madame Blanche Cole and Madame Rose Hersee, with which she 
played for three seasons in different parts of the country. This engagement 
concluded, she appeared as Germaine in Les Cloches de Corneville, and the 
success which attended the performance led to her being engaged to sustain 
tke chief part in Madame Farart when that little comic opera was brought 
out at the Strand. From that time Miss St. John has held a prominent 
place in her profession. The critics, as a body, seemed to ransack the 
vocabulary of praise to describe the impression she produced, “The pen of 
a Byron, a Moore, or a Swinburne,” one of them said, “ would drop power- 
less in the attempt to render justice to the theme. Were the piece as dull 
as the middle of November, or the performance generally execrable, Miss 
St. John would save the brand from the burning.” Not being capable of 
such eloquence as this, we shall prosaically remark that Madame Favart — 
the true story of whose life may be found in The Theatre for last May—was 
represented by Miss St. John with marked vocal and histrionic skill, with 
abundance of spirit, and with unimpeachable good taste. Her range is two 
ectaves and a half, from the high C to the low G. Especially pleasing, we 
may point out, is her singing of the “ Artless Thing,” a solo in G and B 
flat, and the vocal minuet beginning, “‘To Age's dull December.” Miss St. 
John, the Standard critic writes, “succeeds admirably in depicting every 
phase of the character, not only grasping each situation with consummate 
ease, but, which is a far more important matter, never permitting an excess 
of confidence to carry her beyond legitimate bounds. We can easily imagine 
what Madame Favart might become in the hands of an inferior artist, and 
are therefore the more pleased to notify a performance so well sustained, 
enforced, and refined. Miss St. John’s abilities as a vocalist are no less 
conspicuous than as an actress. She possesses a pure soprano voice of most 
sympathetic quality, full in compass, and well under control; her method is 
good, and her style betokens culture of no mean order. That she is suited 
for higher things than opéra bouffe, or the Offenbachian opéra comique, 
admits of no doubt, and, probably, before long we shall find her occupying a 
higher position in her profession.” 
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Che Round Table. 
. is ; 
THE CHARACTER OF SHYLOCK. 


By Turopore Martin. 


a the last number of “The Theatre Mr. Hawkins maintains that 

The Merchant of Venice was intended as a “plea for toleration,” 
I can find no trace of such an intention. Nobody in the play 
urges, anything in the nature of such a plea. Jew and Christian are 
alike intolerant. Antonio treats Shylock as a dog, as much because he is 
a Jew as for any other reason. Shylock hates Antonio because he is a 
Christian. Antonio’s friends,—Salanio, Satarino, Lorenzo, and Bassanie, 
none of them bad fellows, but upon the whole kindly, courteous gentlemen, 
all think a Jew, by reason of his creed, a creature so much inferior to 
themselves, that to insult and despoil him of his money and his daughter 
is an act which reflects no discredit upon them as men and gentlemen. 
On the other hand, so rooted is Shylock’s loathing cf them as Christians, 
that he would rather his daughter had been wedded to any of the stock of 
Barabbas than to one of them, or indeed to any follower of Christ. Even 
after the discipline of suffering and of peril which had brought him face to 
face with death, Antonio seeks to force upon Shylock a renunciation of his 
faith, not from any belief that this could operate a change in his convic- 
tions, or in his cruel nature, but in the very harshest spirit of intolerance. 
Everybody in the court, the Duke himself indeed, seems to think this the 
most proper and reasonable demand. Not one gives any symptom that he 
puts himself in Shylock’s position and realizes the fact that to force a Chris- 
tian to renounce his faith at the order of a court would be a cruelty of the 
worst kind. Shakspere, moreover, never wrote plays to enforce a moral, 
although morals are to be gathered from them as they are to be gathered 
from every scene of human struggle and passion, and from every human 
creature’s life. So, while I cannot think that a plea for religious liberty 
was in his thoughts in writing this play, I frankly admit that it indirectly 
inculeates the un-wisdom of religious persecution in the mischief it works 
upon the persecutors as well as upon the persecuted. Look what it has 
made Shylock. It has dried up humanity in his heart at its very source. It 
has made it impossible for him to love those “that profess and call them- 
selves Christians” ; for what is the love these disciples of the religion of 
love have shown to him or to his race? He reverences his own “holy 
law,” and he looks down upon them as benighted heretics from a height of 
scorn as great as that from which they regard him. Of them all he hates 
Antonio most, because Antonio is a pattern of his class, “‘comes so smug 
upon the mart,” with an air of sanctimonious contempt for his Hebrew rivals, 
and because not content with crossing him in his ventures, “ hindering him 
of half a million,” he treats his person with the most offensive marks of 
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opprobrium and loathing. In Antonio’s conduct to Shylock the injury is 
depicted which religious intolerance works upon what Shakspere most care- 
fully shows us to have been a kindly and generous nature. All men speak 
well of Antonio. Doing good to others made the charm of the man,—‘“ the 
kindest friend, the best conditioned, and unwearied spirit in doing courtesies” ; 
but to Shylock, not solely, but mainly because Shylock is a Jew, his heart 
is closed. Thus is Shylock’s harsh nature made infinitely worse, and 
Antonio’s gentle nature perverted by the intolerance of their respective creeds, 
and we are led to see how a world, difficult enough at the best to live in, has 
been and may again be made, by religious intolerance, a chaos of the worst 
passions. Only in Portia is the sweet and humble spirit of Christianity 
illustrated. She, of course, is well aware when she first addresses Shylock 
that she has but to put forth the argument with which her own or Bellario’s 
-sagacity has furnished her, in order to discomfort him utterly; but she 
forbears to use it. She tries him with the appeal for mercy; she tempts 
him with the payment of his debt threefold, ‘‘ Shylock, there’s thrice thy 
money offered thee”; and not till she finds him inflexibly bent on exacting 
the letter of his bond with a vindictiveness which disarms her of any pity 
she may previously have felt for a man driven to vengeance by years of 
wrong, does she have recourse to the “strict law of Venice” to turn the 
tables upon him. Even then she urges him to beg for the mercy which he 
had forfeited in the same gentle spirit which has animated her throughout. 
But, save in the words which fell from Portia, there is not in the play, to 
my mind, a trace of any recognition of the great doctrine of religious 
toleration. That Shakspere held by that doctrine as stoutly as man ever 
did I can have no doubi, but I see no symptom of an intention to expound 
-or even to illustrate it. “I cannot find it in the bond.” 





By an AcTor, 


Ir—and there is great virtue in the word—if Mr. Hawkins’s theory is the 
logical result of the view that Shakspere consciously enlisted our sympathies 
on the side of Shylock, it may, I think, be accepted. For that Shakspere 
intended us to regard the Jew of Venice with feelings of exalted pity and 
commiseration I have no doubt. Mr. Hawkins supports his views by 
ap elaborate examination of the character, its surroundings, and the con- 
-ditions under which it was created. The dramatist was constrained by the 
-anti-Jewish prejudices of his time to exhibit Shylock in a more or less 
odious light, but while doing so took care to represent him as ani- 
mated by the whole force of an “old untainted religious aristocracy,” to 
suggest the antiquity and grandeur of the race to which he belonged, to 
-soften his character by many exquisite touches of human feeling, to attribute 
his vindictiveness to the “ inherited and personal wrongs” he has to endure 
asadew. In one respect, it seems to me, Mr. Hawkins does not make 
so much of his case as is possible. He points out that the enemies of 
Shylock are scarcely permitted to gain even our respect, but this is not 
enough. In The Merchant of Venice the Jew appears to less disadvantage 
than the Christian. Both are animated by the spirit of intolerance, the latter 
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especially. Antonio, otherwise estimable, shows this spirit in a very 
repelling form. The Duke and Portia preach to Shylock of mercy, but 
when the day goes against him they do not practise what they preach— 
nay, even insist upon his changing his faith. Moreover, Bassanio is a mere 
fortune-hunter ; and Jessica and Lorenzo, if they had their deserts, would 
be taken up for being concerned together in a downright robbery. “O 
Father Abraham! what these Christians are!” In writing The Merchant 
of Venice, in short, Shakspere rose without an effort above the prejudices 
of his time against the Jews, and the tendency of the play is undoubtedly 
to show that “the worst passions of human nature are nurtured by unde- 
served persecution and obloquy.” How far this tendency was a matter of 
deliberate design we shall never know, but Mr. Hawkins’s arguments are 
hardly overthrown by the fact that the principle of religious toleration is 
not expressly enforced in the text. Shakspere never preached his moral, 
in the first place because he was a great dramatist, and secondly because 
if he had done so in this case the actors would have been “ hissed, hooted, 
and pippin-pelted from the stage” by a Jew-hating audience. 





By F. J. Furnivatt. 


‘Was this “the object with which the The Merchant was given to the world, 
that it was intended as a plea for. toleration towards the Jews”? Most 
certainly not. Was Shakspere’s assertion of Shylock’s humanity intended 
to reach farther than Shylock, and include, or be a plea for, the Jewish race 
as well as the special Jew? Without doubt it was. No greater mistake 
in criticism can be made than to treat the object of The Merchant as doc- 
trinal. Its object was to weave the casket and bond stories into one 
happy whole, and to exhibit the characters of Shylock, Portia, and Antonio, 
and their lesser satellites, and to produce out of the conflicting chances on 
which happiness and life were set, that thing of beauty, that joy for ever 
that the play is, “a symphony of grace and fierceness, mercy and vengeance, 
friendship and love, and fiend-like hate, of wit and humour too, all harmo- 
nized by the quiet strains of Heaven’s own choir of stars” (Leopold Sh., 
Introd. p. xli.). But when, in picturing what Christ, “ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,” had become in the brutal utterance 
of that most beautifully unselfish Christian Antonio, Shakspere, with his 
fairness to all men, could not forbear showing that this religious intolerance 
had degraded the Jew even more than the Christian ; the Jew yet shared 
the common humanity that all the children of Adam inherited, and had the 
same right to turn fiend, to indulge revenge, that the Christian had. In 
the face of this climax to Shylock’s speech, how can it be contended that 
the object, the main purpose, of the play is'to put forward “a plea for tole- 
ration towards the Jews”? Had that been Shakspere’s object, would hé 
have clinched his argument with that “ revenge,” the claim that Jews had a 
right to turn devils as freely as Christians had? Was there no noble Jew 
in history, no suffering one, specially no woman, in romance, through whom 
he could have put forth his plea more effectively than through Shylock ? 
Assuredly there were many. I reject then the “ object” view. I reject 
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also any connection of Lopez, executed (most brutally) as a Portingale with 
“other Portingales,” on June 7, 1594, with the Shylock of (almost cer- 
tainly) 1596, when all minds were taken up with the Cadiz expedition. 
But, I believe that, in doing justice to Shylock as a man, Shakspere meant. 
to do justice to all of Shylock’s race. 


By Frank Marsua.t. 


Ir is not necessary to suppose that Shakspere had any especial views with 
regard to the removal of Jewish disabilities in hie portrayal of the character 
of Shylock. Shakspere was not a doctrinaire ; he was essentially a drama- 
tist, and possessed in a greater degree than any other author the faculty of 
entering into the feelings of the characters which he introduced into his plays. 
In Shylock, at least as far as we can judge of the character from the written 
words, he placed himself in the position of a member of a conquered 
and crushed nation, living among people who had tolerated his presence only 
because he was useful to them, who either fettered his civil and religious 
liberty by the most vexatious and unjust laws, or who, while professing to 
regard all sects as equal in the eye of the law, amply atoned for such theoretical 
generosity by the meanest and cruelest system of socialtyranny. Not only 
did the written law of Venice take care to surround the Christian subject 
of the State with most elaborate provisions against any possible malice of the 
Jew, but the unwritten law of public opinion permitted the Christian citizen 
to insult and revile the Jewish settler without any judicial or social penalty. 
Such a man as Shylock was, temperate, thrifty, and inferior in intellectual 
capacity to few of those about him ; proud of his descent from the chosen 
+ people of God ; fanatical in his adherence to a creed the principle of which 
was “an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,”"—such a man, in face of an 
organized hypocrisy,—and theconstitution of Venice, according to Shakspere, 
was neither more nor less—must have said to himself over and over again, 
“The law of Venice says that Jew and Christian are equal in its eyes; if 
ever [ can get the advantage of a Christian I will prove whether the law 
lies, or whether it does not.” Shylock had no conception of what mercy 
was, and so far he had but an imperfect conception of justice ; for all justice 
worthy of the name must be tempered by mercy. He never asked for 
justice, but for judgment. He could not comprehend that justice which 
forbad the exaction of a penalty which was not equitable but malicious. In 
short, the law in which he believed was a law. Can we blame Shylock for 
this narrow-mindedness? What was the law, the unwritten law, which 
guided the Christians in their treatment of him? Was it not the law of 
that nation whose prophet “ hewed Agag in pieces before the Lord in 
Gilgal,” instead of that new law founded by Him whose last words were a 
prayer for forgiveness for those who had most injured Him? There is no 
greater proof of Shakspere’s marvellous dramatic art than this, that in spite 
of the repulsive vindictiveness of Shylock, when he goes out of the so-called 
Court of Justice crushed by the utter failure of his schemes, and by the 
mocking taunts of his triumphant adversaries, we cannot help asking our- 
selves, “ What might this man not have been had he encountered from the 
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Christians amongst whom he lived that noble forbearance and unwearying 
mercy which they professed, but did not practise?” Injustice, however 
plausible, creates monsters of crime in one shape or another ; faith, however 


. Sincere, is useless unless we practise in its entirety what we believe. 


These two principles are impressed upon our hearts as we contemplate the 
character of Shylock, the grasping usurer, the relentless avenger of past 
injuries, with that of Antonio, the generous friend, the most merciful of 
creditors, the comforter of the distressed, the pattern of manly resignation, 
but with this one blot on his character, that in compliance with a corrupted 
state of public opinion he could reconcile it to his conscience to heap con- 
tumely and insults on one who had done him no wrong, but who “ was 
a Jew.” 


By James Spreppinc. 


TuE best contribution I can offer to this discussion is the expression of an 
old man’s difficulty in accepting these new discoveries of profound moral 
and political designs underlying Shakspere’s choice and treatment of his 
subjects. I believe that he was a man of business, that his principal busi- 
ness was to produce plays which would draw. I believe that he took the 
story of the caskets and of the pound of flesh because he thought he could 
combine them (I forget whether-he found them together or put them to- 
gether) into a good romantic comedy that was likely to succeed, and I think 
he managed it very well. But if, instead of looking about for a story 
to “please” the Globe audience, he had been in search of a subject under 
cover of which he might steal into their minds “a more tolerant feeling 
towards the Hebrew race,” I cannot think that he would have selected for 
his hero a rich Jewish merchant, plotting the murder of a Christian rival 
by means of a fraudulent contract, which made death the penalty of non- 
payment at the day, and insisting on the exaction of it. In a modern 
Christian audience it seems to be possible for a skilful actor to work on the 
feelings of the audience so far as to make a man engaged in such a business 
an object of respectful sympathy. But can anybody believe that, in times 
when this would have been much more difficult, Shakspere would have 
chosen such a case as a favourable one to suggest toleration to a public pre- 
judiced against Jews? <A lawyer retained to defend a man who has 
kicked his wife to death will try to prove that his client was an injured 
husband and had served her right, and this may succeed with a jury 
that have had experience of conjugal provocations. But if his business were 
to plead for a mitigation of the severity of the law against husbands, he would 
surely keep his injured friend's case as far out of sight ashe could. I do not be- 
lieve, in fact, that Shakspere, either in choosing the subject or treating it, was 
thinking about Jewish grievances or disabilities at all either way. What 
he had to think about was, how he could introduce into a comedy, without 
putting everything out of tune, an incident so shocking, and a project so 
savage, that “the imagination almost refuses to approach it.” And I think 
he managed this also very skilfully, by first depriving Shylock of all 
pretence of grievance or excuse, which was done by the offer of all the 
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money due to him upon his bond, with twice as much more to compensate 
him for the very short time he had had to wait for it beyond the appointed 
day—an offer which leaves him without any conceivable motive for preferring 
the pound of flesh except the worst—and then dismissing him with a punish- 
ment very much lighter than he deserved. 


By Isrart Davis. 


Ir is, perhaps, going a little too far to say that Shakspere wrote The Mer- 
chant of Venice as a plea for toleration towards the Jews. But a slight 
modification of Mr. Hawkins’s thesis is easily maintainable. I think it 
must be admitted that Shakspere deliberately and consciously chose to repre- 
sent his Jew as a human being. Shakspere was too thoroughly an artist 
to write a play with a moral purpose. In regard to the essence of a drama, 
he was guided irresistibly by a keen appreciation of the real nature of men’s 
thoughts and feelings. As he bad the philosophic spirit he was entirely 
free from a common failing of common men, to regard with scorn and 
hate everything which is unlike themselves. The more unlike it was to 
usual experience the more would an object attract his curious observa- 
tion; and to comprehend a living thing the first necessity is to sympa- 
thize with it. As the result, Shakspere’s Jew is an interesting character, 
not evil by nature, but made evil by the treatment to which he has been 
subjected. The moral suggests itself that if the Jew had been treated 
in a better way he would have been a better man ; and Shakspere cannot 
have been unconscious that he preached that moral, although the purpose of 
his play was to preach no lesson, but to describe human life. By other writers 
who had dealt with the story of the Jew he had been exhibited as an impossibly 
malignant creature. It was reserved for Shakspere to picture the unhappy 
Jew tortured and outraged, his self-respect and his pride of race wounded by 
Antonio, his friends cooled, his enemies heated, and his business stopped by 
Antonio, the memory of his dead wife profaned, the love of his daughter 
alienated by Antonio's friend, and the girl herself carried off, as her father 
believes, in Antonio's ship. It is a being enraged by some of these wrongs 
who devises the bond, and it is one driven frantic by the accumulation of 
them all who insists upon the penalty. Shakspere put into Shylock’s 
mouth the immortal words beginning, “Hath not a Jew eyes?” in which 
the common humanity of Jews, made like other men in the image of God, 
is insisted upon ; and also the argument which must have smitten for many 
years afterwards the consciences of the traffickers in the slave trade,— 


You have among you many a purchased slave, &c. 


The dramatist must have been aware that the tendency of what he wrote 
was to represent the Jew as no worse than in the like circumstances another 
man would have become, and to ridicule fancied superiorities of races or 
religions, as he obviously does when in another play he makes a sottish 
clown say, “If thou wilt, go with me to the ale-house ; if not, thou art an 
Hebrew, a Jew, and not worth the name of a Christian.” Perhaps the 
truest test of Shakspere’s meaning is the impression which the play, when 
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carefully interpreted, makes upon those who see it. Mr. Irving makes us. 


feel ‘by his faithful and reverent interpretation that, in spite of Shylock’s 
sordid anxiety to destroy a competitor, his character has nobility and dis- 
tinction, that his intellect has quickness and clearness, that his fate is unduly 
hard. So far and no farther could the process of rehabilitation go in 
Shakspere’s days. It was reserved for a latter-day genius to carry the 
idealization of the Jew to a higher pitch, but it was a greater step for 
Shakspere in the sixteenth century to create the Shylock of The Merchant 
of Venice than for George Eliot in our own times to imagine the Mordecai 
of Daniel Deronda. 


By Davip ANDERSON. 


Ir seems to me that the key to Shylock’s character and conduct is contained 
in the four lines :— 


Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last, 
You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me dog, and for these courtesies 
Til lend you thus much monies. 


He argues that, having been insulted, he must exact revenge according to 
the old law of his nation and the dispensation of the prophet, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. Possibly trade rivalry has had some- 
thing to do with Antonio’s vindictiveness, for we do not find that the re- 


mainder of the personages of the play entertain any particular ill-feeling © 


towards the Jew. Whether or not Shakspere studied Shylock from a 
living model, and whether he intended to enlist our sympathies on his behalf, 
must probably remain a matter of conjecture to the end of time. But that 
the character is eminently natural and consistent with historical truth 
I shall proceed to show. The poet flourished in an age somewhat similar 
to our own; and to him the Protestant Reformation and the dawn of 
polite learning in England were what the French Revolution and the free- 
dom of the press are tous. And he had so far conquered the prejudices of 
the dark ages that before judging the Jew he could put himself in the Jew’s 
place, and could thoroughly realize how Shylock, born of a most ancient and 
most proud ancestry, felt himself the equal, if not the superior, of the highest 
dignitaries of Venice. Antonio might spit upon the hated gaberdine—the 
badge of the alien people—as other Christians—forgetful of the Master's 
orders—had robbed and murdered other Jews in cold blood ; as other Chris- 
tians had blasphemed against his beloved faith and driven his fathers forth 
to be the scapegoats in the wilderness of the world. But fetters could not 
bind nor whips tame the indomitable spirit of Shylock. True to the old 
Arabian blood, he would be revenged! MTHere, in England, to-day, the 
Jewish citizen is on an equality in all things with his Christian fellow- 
subjects. But to understand the character of Shylock it is absolutely 
necessary to study the history of his time, and note to what persecu- 
tions and oppression his brethren were subjected, and what treat- 
ment they had endured in every country in Europe during several 
previous centuries, I see no reason why the Jewish race should be 
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ashamed of Shylock ; and I venture to suggest that at the period of the 
play there may have been hundreds of such characters in the cities and 
towns of Italy. Save for his revengeful spirit, the Jew compares favourably 
with the other principal characters of the play. Bassanio is confessedly a 
fortune-hunter. Antonio deceives his fashionable friends as to the true state 
of his affairs. Jessica deceives and robs her father, and Lorenzo receives 
the stolen goods. It is not surprising, under the circumstances, that Shylock 
appears unamiable. There were but very few Jews in England at the time 
when The Merchant of Venice was produced, probably in 1594; and there- 
fore I am not able to subscribe to the theory that the play may have been 
written with the object of lessening the prejudices of the time against the 
Jews. It appears to my mind far more reasonable to believe that, having 
the character of a Jew to depict, Shakspere should display more vf the 
artist than the advocate, and that unerring instinct of a genius which always 
went straight to the heart of the matter in hand: So far as I am able to 
divine the meaning of the poet, Mr. Irving has grasped the character of the 
Jew of Venice in all its details and apparent inconsistencies. No longer a 
mountebank or a fiend in human shape, Shakspere’s and Irving’s Shylock is 
a product of history, and, as some might contend, on the poet’s part of an 
insight little short of revelation. 








By Freperick Hawkins. 


My thesis may be more correctly expressed if I state it in another form— 
namely, that in drawing the character of Shylock the dramatist indirectly 
but deliberately advanced a plea for toleration towards the Jews. His chief 
object, of course, was to make an attractive play out of the casket and bond 
stories, and after that, as I believe, to suggest that the worst passions are 
engendered in even the best natures by such unmerited degradation as that 
to which the Jews were exposed. For this purpose he covertly sought to 
engage our sympathies on the side of the Jew by surrounding him with a 
halo of Hebraic thought and sentiment, by endowing him with an originally 
fine nature and intellectual strength, by laying obvious stress upon the inherited 
and personal wrongs which goad him to fury against the Christian, by 
causing us to withhold our respect from his enemies, and lastly by making 
him assert in a passage of singular cogency and power the common humanity 
of Jew and Christian. The outline of the character is dark and forbidding, 
but the anti-Jewish prejudices of the day were too strong to allow of its 
being made otherwise. Mr. Martin, I submit, does not refute my theory 
by saying that nobedy in the play urges anything like a plea for toleration. 
As I remarked last month—and the fact seems to have been lost sight of by 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Marshall—the dramatist’s meaning can be gathered 
only by those who read between the lines, as he was too great a master of 
his art to preach a moral. Mr. Martin says that Jew and Christian are 
alike intolerant. Here, it would seem, he overlooks an essential difference. 
The intolerance of the Christian is purely gratuitous; that of the Jew is 
provoked by oppression and insult. Mr. Martin denies that the doctrine 
of religious toleration is even illustrated by the dramatist, but admits that 
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the play indirectly inculcates the unwisdom of religious persecution. This 
is surely contradictory, and implies that Shakspere could not have been fully 
conscious of the necessary meaning of what he wrote. Mr. Furnivall 
concedes all I contend for when he allows that the assertion of Shylock’s 
humanity was intended to be a plea for the Jewish race, but he apparently 
forgets that in Shakspere’s time a “ noble Jew ” would not have been suffered 
to appear on the stage, and even if The Merchant of Venice was written in 
1596—a doubtful point—the fact would not do away with my argument 
that Shylock first appeared on the stage at a time when the ancient 
hatred of the Jews had been intensified by the suppesed treason of Dr. 
Lopez * and the probability of an irruption of Israelites into London. The 
two years which had elapsed since the execution of Lopez would not have 
sufficed to allay this bitterness. The conditions under which Shakspere 
wrote the play should be borne in mind when Mr. Spedding’s remarks are 
considered, remarks. which indicate a better acquaintance with the letter 
than with the spirit of the play, especially when he says that Shylock’s 
punishment, though involving a renunciation of a cherished faith, was lighter 
than it ought to have been. The Christian—and the fact is worth noting— 
talks to the Jew of “mercy,” but shows him none. Mr. Anderson’s con- 
tention that there were but few Jews in England in 1594 is not to the 
point ; do we always fail to hate what we have not seen ? 








IMPRESSIONS OF JOHN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE. 


By Tom Taytor. 


HEN the Editor of The Theatre asked me to furnish him with my 
personal recollections of the late J. B. Buckstone, I hesitated at 

first, under the feeling that I could say little which would be new to the 
readers of The Theatre, or which could throw special light on either the 
man or the actor. This may seem odd, when it is remembered that I have 
written many pieces for the Haymarket under his management, and all of 
them with prominent parts for him; that, in the natural course of things, 
I have been thrown into frequent and familiar intercourse with the man, 
and might be supposed to be able to give traits of Buckstone with his stage- 
paint off, in illustration of the Buckstone the public knew and liked so well 
with his stage-paint on. But I find myself able to do so little in this 
way, that I am myself rather surprised at the meagreness of my recollections 
of the popular actor and manager apart from the parts and plays I wrote 
for him and his theatre. The fact is that I never knew Buckstone in his 
domestic life, or was in his company in his hours of relaxation. To me 


* Mr. Furnivall, in a private letter, has kindly rectified an error into which I 
fell inwriting the article on “Stage Jews.” The sentence relating to the fate of 
Dr. Lopez should read :—“ There is no official record of the sentence having been 
carried into effect, but Stowe (.4xnales, ed. 1605, p. 1278) shows that Lopez was 
executed in a very cruel manner.” 
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he was always the manager and man of business, as far as he was ever 
a man of business. His deafness raised a wall of separation betweem him 
and all but a small circle of intimates; though he was so quick of intelligence 
in matters of his craft that you might have long watched him, not only 
on the stage, but even at rehearsal, without discovering that he could hear 
no word of what was passing about him. He was guided, in his by-play 
as well as in his spoken part, entirely by his knowledge of the piece acquired 
in reading it, and by his quick eye, which could catch mach of what his 
stage-interlocutors said from the movement of their lips and the expression 
of their faces. I remember his telling me that it was only by this means 
he knew when his cue to speak came. 

His experience as a dramatist and his popularity as an actor were the 
only requisites of a manager that he brought with him into the Haymarket. 
I purposely exclude his amiability and kindliness. However personally 
pleasant in his intercourse with actors and authors these may have made 
him, and however the absence of jealousy and self-assertion may have 
aided him in the selection of actors and in the casting of pieces, it is 
certain that his good-nature and easiness worked with his infirmity to 
throw him far more into the hands of servants and subordimates than a 
manager can safely afford to be thrown, and that this had much to do with 
the gradual decline in the prosperity of the Haymarket Theatre under his 
management. 

Then Buckstone’s pleasant personal qualities co-operated with his weak- 
nesses to develope a natural insowciance and improvidence, which told heavily 
against his management, leading him to heap up heavy burdens of obligation 
on ruinous terms during less prosperous times, to be discharged out of the 
profits of more prosperous. This is the only way of accounting for the ever- 
growing difficulties under which he at last succumbed. Besides other 
qualities that were lacking to him, he was singularly deficient in that 
never - hasting, never - resting foresightedhess, that power and habit of 
shaping the future, which more than any other quality goes to the making 
of a successful manager; which takes him, as far as he can be taken, 
out of the shallows and quicksands of haphazard in which most so-called 
managers allow themselves to drift helplessly about at the mercy of the 
incalculable forces of “ fluke ” and the uncharted currents of popular caprice. 
With all his cleverness, dramatic tact and experience, long knowledge of 
the taste of the town, and freedom from personal jealousy, Buckstone, to 
my notion, was but a haphazard manager, content to be far too dependent 
at all times on those about him, and often il)-served in consequence ; too 
ready to stave off difficulties at any price, and devoid of all that side of the 
“ business” quality which makes preparation in good weather for the needs 
and chances of bad. 

My connection with him as dramatic author began in 1857 with the 
comedy of Victims, in which he played Butterby—this was four years after 
he entered on the management of the Haymarket, hampered, I believe, by 
burdensome conditions attached to the lease, from which I hope, and doubt 
not, Mr. and Mrs, Bancroft will be free—and ended in 1869, with New Men 
and Old Acres. In the interval I wrote, in November, 1857, and produced 
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at his theatre, the comedy of An Unequal Match, with Miss Amy Sedg- 
wick as the heroine, Hester Grazebrook, and Buckstone in the part of 
Botcherby ; in June, 1859, The Contested lection (suggested by the 
revelations of the St. Alban’s election proceedings), in which he played 
Peckover, “the President of the Blue Lambs;” in February, 1860, The 
Overland Route, suggested by the actual incidents of the wreck of a home- 
ward-bound Peninsular and Oriental steamer in the Red Sea, in which piece 
he played Lovibond; The Babes in the Wood, in which he played Beetle, 
the henpecked and over-driven lodging-house keeper, in May, 1860; and 
in the same year, a forgotten comedy, A Duke in Difficulties, founded on a 
story in Blackwood, in which, if he played, it was some part I do not now 
remember; Our American Cousin,* in which he was the Asa Trenchard 
to Mr. Sothern’s immortal Dundreary, in 1861, the year before the Great 
Exhibition ; and in October, 1869, New Men and Old Acres, in collaboration 
with my friend A.-W. Dubourg, in which Buckstone was the original 
Bunter. 

It is worth noting in how many of these plays the part acted by 
Compton is at least as good as that played by Buckstone. He was quite 
above the weakness usually attributed to the actor, but often unjustly, in my 
own experience, of unwillingness to allow any rival his “ bit of fat,” when 
he has the power to prevent it. Buckstone, in my experience of him, 
was always glad that the other comic’ parts of the pieces he played in should 
be strong, and never interposed to prevent any of that spicing of other 
parts with the suddenly-suggested good things which often spring up out of 
the accidents of rehearsal. His deafness prevented his taking that active 
part in the rehearsal and stage-management of his pieces for which by his 
experience as manager, actor, and dramatist together he was so unusually 
well-qualified. In this particular one saw the evil influence of his infirmity 
and constitutional easiness combined, in throwing far too much power into 
the hands of subordinates not u!ways worthy of the confidence reposed in 
them. I have no doubt that both his own interests and those of the theatre, 
which were, indeed, inseparable, suffered severely from this cause. 

Daring the earlier part of my connection with the Haymarket, the 
theatre was highly and steadily prosperous. It had started favourably, 
and while the strong company with which the new management had been 
inaugurated was at its best and still fresh to the public, while the manager 
was bringing out new works by new authors, or practised and successful old 
ones, all went well. Still, I should rather ascribe Buckstone’s share of this 
prosperity to what he contributed as actor than as manager. The Hay- 
market, admirably situated, had a great prestige as the old home of high 
comedy in London after the two great theatres, which already, since the 
too short interval of Macready’s management, had lost all importance except 


* Suggested to me by the actual story of a young American backwoodsman, 
whom my friend, Sir Edward Poore, encountered in a hunting expedition in the far 
West, and finding him a distant cousin, belonging to a branch of the Poore 
family which had emigrated to America in Puritan days, invited him, with his 
unsophisticated old father and mother, to visit his father’s seat at Cuffnells, in 
the New Forest, where their strangeness to the ways of high-life civilization gave 
rise to many amusing situations. 
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for pantomime and spectacle. It is a comfort, while I write, to have 
Henry V.* in possession of the boards of Drury Lane. This is a spectacle 
admirably costumed; with its scenes, groupings, and stage movement, 
devised by the Shaksperian enthusiasm and admirable taste and judgment 
of the late Charles Calvert, to give wider resonance to Shakspere’s spirit- 
stirring trumpet-blast of English national feeling. 

Buckstone, it may be said, was manager of a comedy-theatre, and in 
that character had no room for such enthusiasms or appeals to the artistic 
and imaginative sympathies of his public as Calvert in his Manchester 
management. But there was a great deal that the manager of the Hay- 
market might have done, and did not do. Though always producing 
his pieces with due attention to scenic and stage effect, costume, and so 
forth, he took little heed to freshen the old blood of his company with 
new. He rode to death the sound managerial principle of getting a good 
company and keeping it. The public were allowed to see the same old 
favourites night after night, season after season, year after year. This 
was very good as far as it went, but they did not see any sufficiently sys- 
tematic engrafting of new talent on the old ; any evidence of a vigilant look- 
out kept for rising ability in London and the provinces ; any adequate effort 
to present, along with the stock English comedies of last century and those 
of the present day, the best comedies of the olden time, Shakspere’s at their 
head. There was, in short, a want of activity, energy, and imaginative 
aspiration and life about Buckstone’s management, much of which might 
be accounted for by his infirmity, but which resulted even more from his 
*asy-going temperament and his growing reluctance to face difficulties and 
‘lisagreeables by any less-ruinous expedient than paying any price for money 
when it was wanted. 

On what slight threads success both of actors and managers may hang, 
some incidents in the history of Our American Cousin may serve to illus- 
trate. It was after the positive fiasco of The Duke in Difficulties, and the 
comparative fiasco of Babes in the Wood, that Buckstone first told me of his 
intention to engage one Sothern, who had made a great hit in Lord Dun- 
dreary, in a piece which he understood was mine, called Our American 
Cousin. I told him how I had written the piece at Mr. Webster's request 
that I would supply a part for Joseph Slingsbee, who had had some success 
as an American low comedian a few years before; how the actor had read 
the piece and liked the part of Asa Trenchard ; how by his death the piece 


* T ask on for this digression, in honour less of Mr. Rignold’s present pro- 
duction of Henry V., than of Charles Calvert, the most ardent and enterprising of 
provincial managers, who for ten years drew the vast population of Manchester and 
its surrounding hives of monotonous, unrelieved, and unlovely labour, through 
the Prince’s Theatre, to witness, for some three months yearly, a masterpiece of 
Shakspere, put on the stage with a completeness, care, and taste then unequalled 
save by the managements of Macready, Phelps, and Charles Kean ; thus playing, as 
I cannot but think, a part unparalleled by any other influence about him, as an 
educator of popular taste and an inspirer of popular imagination. Calvert was 
a manager in the truest sense of the word, with ambitious principles and enthu- 
siasms of a high order. Why did he never find in a London theatre an arena in 
which he might have shown to the capital, and under completer conditions, as far 
as acting goes, what he kad to be content with showing the provinces ! 
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had been thrown on Mr. Webster's hands; how I had got it from him in 
exchange for another piece, Helping Hands, and found a market for it in 
America, where at Laura Keene’s theatre, in Néw York, it had been the 
great success of its time, thanks originally to Jefferson’s Asa Trenchard, and 
afterwards and gradually to Sothern’s Dundreary, the development by the 
actor of a third-rate part into unlooked-for prominence. But, I added, I had 
always understood that Dundreary was an extravagant caricature of an 
idiotic English nobleman, and that I should have thought, however the 
burlesque picture of an impossible original might have been relished in the 
United States, it would not go down here, where the extravagance would be 
likely to disgust more than the humour amuse. “That may be,” said 
Buckstone, “ but our business has been very bad, and we must try some- 
thing, 30 I have engaged Sothern. He has played the part eight hundred 
times already m America, and I hear he has made a great thing of it. I 
want to know how much you want for the piece?” ‘ How long do you 
expect to run it?” “Oh, some six weeks or two months.” We agreed I 
was to have £150. Sothern appeared, succeeded ; the piece ran for more 
than a year,—the year of the second Great Exhibition—and realized above 
£20,000 clear profit for the manager, made the actor's professional future, 
and all by a fluke. When it had been running some three or four weeks 
with success so little marked that Buckstone was thinking of ‘‘ taking it out 
of the bill,” Charles Mathews coming in to see it one night, and hearing of 
this intention, strongly advised Buckstone to “hold on.” “ It is a wonderful 
impersonation, and the public will take to it. Wait a little, and see if they 
don’t.” Buckstone took the advice, and held on, with the result I have 
just summed up. When the success of the piece was assured the question was 
raised as to my right to any payment for it. By first ‘production in 
America it was contended that my copyright was forfeited, and that legally 
I could claim nothing. The cases decided on the last Copyright Act 
supported this view of the law. I have no doubt that if Buckstone had 
stood upon his legal right he could have refused to pay me the £150 he 
had promised without the light of legal advice ; but I am bound to say he 
paid me the £150, after taking care, naturally perhaps, to let me know 
I had no right to it. I hope the new Copyright Act will do away 
with the monstrous absurdity that first production of a play by an 
English author in the United States, with which we have no copyright 
convention, shall suffice to destroy the English author's copyright in this 
country. 

Nothing could be pleasanter than my relations with Buckstone as an 
actor. Quick, intelligent, and appreciative, he saw the points of a part 
as quickly as he made them, with certainty and precision, only he was apt to be 
puzzled with technical phraseology, such as I gave him. a good deal of in 
Botcherby, in the Unequal Match, and was not always to be relied on in 
passages when it had to be used. When I first knew him he was‘ quick 
and sure “study,” and rarely needed the prompter. Latterly he got very 
uncertain of his words, even in his oldest and most familiar parts. As I 
have said, his deafness prevented him from being of use as a stage-manager, 
and he did not seem to me to appreciate adequately the vast importance 
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of having this most vital part of the work of his stage adequately done. 
At first, and for a long time, his team of old hands, working well 
together and knowing each other's points, stage-managed their pieces 
very much for themselves. But this grew into slovenliness; and when 
some of the best of the old team went—in particular Compton and 
Chippendale—there was a visible deterioration in the style of the 
Haymarket productions new and old. Stars, too, intruded, and were 
allowed to work their usual mischief. Their appearance in a theatrical 
heaven is, according to my experience, invariably malign. The manager 
who is drawn within their sphere of attraction will surely have to pay by 
general deterioration of his business, for any feverish flush of passing pro- 
sperity he may owe to such starry influences. It was so at the Hay- 
market, as elsewhere. And with years and difficulties, Buckstone’s powers 
as actor, and energies, such as they were, as manager, went on surely but 
slowly decaying, and it was evident that the fortunes of the Haymarket 
were hopelessly wrecked under its existing crew and captain. Still, the 
outward conditions of success are so strongly attached to the theatre, that I 
have no doubt that under the new and energetic management to which it 
has passed it is safe of a new lease of fortune. 

As actor the English stage has seen few more genial and humorous 
mimics than Buckstone. His art was of the English style, broad and 
laughter-making. He always seemed to attach more importance to the 
humorous than to any other quality of the part he aeted. But he did not 
overlook the general aspect of his parts, though he clothed them all ina 
uniform garb of the Buckstonian humour, conveyed through the inimit- 
able eye-twinkle and mouth-twist all knew so well, and the rich, oily 
chuckle of a voice whose sound could produce a roar before the actor was 
seen. He usually provoked laughter, however, without forcing, and was 
admirable in the quiet, unerring power with which he made a point. Con- 
sidering his deafness, it was wonderful how thoroughly well he managed to 
pitch his voice, always audible without undue strain or stress. And he was 
a very fair actor, never taking more than his due share of the stage, or 
exaggerating his by-play so as to distract attention from others. I never 
saw in him any trace of personal jealousy or unfairness, on or off the 
stage. But his merits as an actor were not more unmistakeable, to my 
mind, than his shortcomings as a manager, on which I have dwelt already, 
and which were dependent on points in his character in which elements 
of good and bad were curiously mingled. On the latter of these I do not 
intend todwell. It is pleasanter to expatiate on that which none can deny, 
the strenuous support he gave to all efforts at helping his brethren ; above all, 
the large part he bore in forwarding the General Theatrical Fund, at whose 
dinners his presence and annual speech as treasurer were as certain as they 
were welcome and helpful. 

The kindliness he showed to his brethren he extended to all about him, 
and whatever his weaknesses, most of them in the direction of that easy- 
going insouciance to which I have so often referred, he conciliated personal 
regard by his geniality, personal bonkommie, and absence of assumption. 
But I must repeat, in closing this paper, he in no sense fulfilled the 
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conditions required in the manager of the leading comedy theatre of London. 
‘I have said nothing of him as a dramatic author, in which character he had 
no common merits, both as a melodramatist add farce-writer. This is merely 
a brief record of personal impressions, and he had ceased to write for the 
theatre before I came in contact with him. 








A THESPIAN ACADEMY. 


By Dutton Coox. 


NE hundred and fifty years ago some attempt was made to establish a 
sort of Thespian Academy or academical theatre, especially with the 
view of “improving the taste of the stage, and training young avtors and 
actresses for the supply of the patent theatres.” Mr. Aaron Hill, eminent 
at the time as the author or adapter of Zara, Merope, Athelwold, Alzira, 
and other plays, was the originator of the scheme, and entertained very 
sanguine hopes of its success. He had much concerned himself about the 
state of the drama and the shortcomings of the players; he had, indeed, 
been the occasion of some trouble and offence by his pertinacity in these 
regards. He was a copious writer of letters, a publisher of pamphlets, and 
the editor of The Prompter, a theatrical periodical. The freedom of his 
dramatic criticisms had at one time involved him in a personal conflict with 
the great Mr. Quin; actor and critic met, it seems, in the Court of 
Requests, where “a scuffle ensued between them, which ended in the 
exchange of a few blows.” His plan for forming a new and superior 
race of actors and founding “a tragic academy” was communicated in 
letters to the poet Thomson among other persons, and it is clear that Mr. 
Hill had taken some steps to give effect to his idea. He writes in August 
1733: “Ihave in a manner the whole company already formed, and can, 
I believe, be in readiness to open by the beginning of November at farthest 
with a race of plays and entertainments so new in themselves, and the manner 
in which they will be acted, that the success will, I think, be insured by the 
novelty.” He further states that a patent had been offered him for a con- 
sideration of £400 per year, but that he thought a licence might be obtained 
upon cheaper terms, and he resolves to “put into all proper hands a 
pamphlet explaining the design, and why it deserves encouragement,” and 
“to propose a subscription for six nights to a tragedy, and a fashionable 
folly in the rear of it, by way of trial whether the company and design are 
worth encouraging or no.” It is presently explained that the tragedy in 
question was his own Zara, an adaptation to the English stage of Voltaire’s 
Zaire, 

The project did not prosper, however. Two years later Mr. Hill is still 
deploring the state of the stage, which permits no experiments to be made in 
regard te “a better choice of plays and a juster art of acting,” and still 
looking forward, after ‘“‘ long and impartial reflection,” to a new undertaking 
which may greatly mend matters. On this head he is so strongly convinced 
that he meditates a trial at his own expense, “ without any subscription or 
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other support than the countenance of a dozen or two of untaxed encouragers, 
properly-chesen great names, “ to be affixed to the following declaration :—~ 
‘* Whereas certain gentlemen have proposed at their own expense to attempt 
an improvement, under the name of a Tragic Academy, for extending and 
regulating theatrical diversions, and for instructing and educating actors in 
the practice of dramatic passions, and a power to express them strongly, the 
success of which laudable purpose might establish the reputation of the 
stage by appropriating its influence to the service of wisdom and virtue ; 
our names are therefore subscribed in declaration that we will protect and 
give countenance to this useful undertaking so long as the same shall be 
carried on with a skill and attention correspondent to the proposal.” 

It was fondly hoped that Frederick, Prince of Wales, a liberal patron of 
literature and the drama, would permit his name to be placed at the head 
of Mr. Hill’s list of “ untaxed encouragers” ; in that case Mr. Hill promised 
that in three months’ time his friend Thomson sbould see established a new 
company of players “ whose beginnings would make credible whatever im- 
provements he wished for.” The Prince’s name was to have been a tower 
of strength to Mr. Hill—“ all the effect of a patent,” he writes, “ without 
the noise and the difficulty”; and the opera-house in the Haymarket, for 
three or four nights weekly, was to have seen the outset of the experiment 
till success warranted the erection of a special edifice, “a new tragic 
theatre for extending and regulating the conduct of the stage, and appro- 
priating its influence to the service of wisdom and virtue.” But the Prince 
held aloof, and Mr. Hill’s plan grew less and less practicable ; he began, 
indeed, to question his own capacity for carrying it into operation. ‘I was 
pleased with the scheme,” he writes, “until I came to consider where the 
names could be found, and by what means to engage them, without renounc- 
ing that retreat, that obscurity of choice, which I had assumed to myself as 
the share I laid claim to, among the most desirable blessings of liberty. 
Then I stopped, and began to discover a kind of inconsistency of purpose in 
the leisure and reflection which must be necessary for planning and conduct- 
ing the design, opposed against the solicitation and address without which it 
would be found impossible to make it successful.” Mr. Hill therefore 
renounced interference with the stage and its professors ; he left the theatres to 
their “modish frequenters” and the “fools of fashion,” who looked for 
nothing moral or instructive in the drama; he despaired of reform alike in 
the plays, the players, and the playgoers of his time. 

In later days other proposals have been made for ameliorating the 
condition of the British theatre. Macready projected the occupation of 
the Lyceum by a sort of commonwealth of players; a “ proprietary of per- 
formers, the best of each class formed into a supervising committee, and 
receiving, over and above their salaries, shares in proportion to their rank 
of salary, and percentage proportionate to their respective advances of 
money, the desperate state of the stage rendering some such measure very 
neceseary. Further, he applied to the Lord Chamberlain for a personal 
license to perform the legitimate drama upon any stage, and memorialized 
the Queen for her special patronage, and for liberty to call his troop at 
Covent Garden “ Her Majesty’s Company of Performers.” It was with the 
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view, presumably of benefitting the stage, that Mr. Webster offered a prize 
of £500 for the best five-act comedy; and that the late T. P. Cooke 
bequeathed a certain annual sum to the most skilled producers of nautical 
drama—the bequest being afterwards inequitably diverted from the play- 
wrights and applied to the use of the players. In like manner, when that 
ill-starred institution, the Dramatic College, was first. contrived under the 
happiest auspices, and amid general congratulations, there were day-dreamers 
and visionaries who looked forward not merely to the provision of a home 
for poor and effete players, but aleo to the establishment of a seminary for 
their children, and generally a school for the training and perfecting of the 
actors of the future. And now in this present year of grace we are favoured 
with proposals for the opening of a state-theatre, and the payment of the 
actors’ salaries out of the national exchequer; private munificence waves in 
the face of the public a cheque for £1,000 towards the regeneration of the 
drama, and only demands that in due season other cheques shall be forth- 
coming to be similarly employed ; while the advocates of a different nostrum 
proclaim that we need not so much a state-theatre as a Thespian Academy, 
a dramatic school wherein the youthful player may acquire his art; may 
learn to pronounce French and to read English verse ; may be taught cor- 
rect emphasis and accent, the value of prose composition and the balance of 
sentences ; and find a “highly educated and cultured dramatic nursery,” 
with courses of lectures by profesgors of various branches of art, libraries of 
costume and reference, lessons in fencing and deportment, and a theatre with 
practical instruction, &e. - 

These propositions have not a very feasible air, and are founded upon 
rather mistaken estimates of the actor and his art. A good education is 
in these times necessary to the player as to other persons, but it may be 
presumed that he does not require a special institution to teach him the 
common rudiments of learning. Many libraries of reference, including 
works upon costume, are already open to the public; teachers of languages 
abound, and probably the other graces and accomplishments enumerated can 
be easily acquired without calling into existence a dramatic nursery expressly 
to inculcate them. It may be understood that the Thespian Academy is to 
commence its functions where the ordinary school or college leaves off. 

. Acting, however, is not one of the exact sciences ; the histrionic student 
must eventually emerge from the shelter of his academy, quit the side of his 
preceptors, and depend upon his own individual exertions. Will he be the 
better and stronger for the hot-house training he has received? Will not 
the Thespian Academy be open to the charges brought against the other 
academies of fine art, to the effect that they “ perpetuate mannerism, cramp 
originality, and fetter genius”? Haydon was wont to declare that “ acade- 
mies all over Europe were signals of distress thrown out to etop the decay 
of art”; while Dr. Waagen held that “the academic system gave an arti- 
ficial elevation to mediocrity ; that it deadened natural talent, and intro- 
duced into the freedom of art an unsalutary degree of authority and inter- 
ference.” Our Royal Academy has produced Royal Academicians ; other- 
wise it can hardly be said to have advanced the interests of art. Mr. Froude 
once sighed fur a Royal Academy of Literature ; he was not allowed to 
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suppose, however, that such an institution was at all desired by the literary 
profession generally. As a rule, indeed, academies are but empirical socie- 
ties in aid of mediocrity and incapacity.. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether a Thespian academy would be of any real utility or command any 
measure of respect. In a certain sense the artist, histrionic or otherwise, 
should be a student all his life; but he must study not as a pupil, but inde- 
pendently and for himself, observing life and nature at first hand with his 
own eye, and not merely through the spectacles of his veteran teachers. In 
truth, after he has fairly acquired the rudiments of his art, an artist is his 
own best instructor if he is aiming at originality, and is not content with 
mere imitativeness. Here is the evidence of Macready, a noble actor, well 
entitled to be heard upon this subject. He describesa visit he paid in 1845 
to the Conservatoire, and he writes: “Heard the pupils of Samson go 
through their course of theatrical instruction. It is an institution of the 
Government to train pupils, who are elected to the school, for the stage. I 
was interested, and saw the inefficiency of the system clearly ; it was teach- 
ing conventionalism—it was perpetuating the mannerism of the French 
stage, which is all mannerism. Genius would be cramped, if not maimed 
and distorted, by such a course.” 








MANNERS ON THE STAGE. 


By J. Patarave Simpson. 


T has been stated, and restated again and again by critics, that the stage 
is no longer the true mirror of nature as regards the manners and customs 
of society, in pieces which treat of modern life in the higher classes; and, 
in a paper which appeared not so very long ago, in a monthly contemporary, 
it is positively asserted, that at the present time “Gentlemen and scholars 
- + « are no longer allured by the fascinations of the stage,” and that “the 
ranks of the profession are recruited from the lowest of middle-class and 
artisan life, and less respectable sources.” It goes on to say that, “if you 
find gentlemen, you must seek among the veterans of the stage ; amongst the 
rising generation you will search in vain, the genus is unknown.” And it 
even adds, that “under such auspices we can scarcely wonder at the 
lamentable lack of enthusiasm among young actors, who are too apt 
to regard acting as a mechanical calling, merely representing so much 
a week.” 

Now, it happens that, perhaps, there has never been a period on the 
English stage when so many young men of good family and education have 
appeared on the boards—young men who have worked hard, and’in the true 
spirit of artists, and have won their way to a high position in the profession, 
the very men to exhibit in modern comedy manners which are a real reflex 
of the manners of society. It would take, indeed, a long catalogue to 
enumerate all the young men of birth and breeding, who, for the love of the 
art, and in obedience to the special vocation which they have found within 
themselves, have made the stage their calling. In mentioning Hare (Fairs), 
Clayton ‘(Calthorpe), Arthur Cecil (Blunt), Kendal (Grimston), Conway 
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(Coulson), Herbert (Eden), Carton (Critchett), Sothern, Bancroft, Corney 
Grain, Lytton Sothern, Forbes Robertson, and his brothers, the list is very 
far from complete. Why, then, this repeated, but wholly unfounded outcry 
that we have no “ gentlemen” on the stage? a lamentation usually followed 
up by a comparison between the English and French stages ; in that respect 
very greatly to the disadvantage of the former. 

In certain cases it may be admitted that there is an obvious want of 
polished manners on our stage. But these cases are exceptional, and are 
becoming rarer every day. I allude to those “ comediettas” in which the 
characters are supposed to be men and women of so-called “ High Life” —to 
‘ the one-act pieces which have had a success on the Parisian stage, where they 
were played by first-rate artists, and which have found their way to London 
theatres, generally carelessly adapted, and played by the inferior actors of a 
company ; the leading actors strenuously refusing, as a rule, to play in first 
or last pieces. For some years past everything has been sacrificed to the 
drama or comedy played in the centre of the evening. Consequently all lesser 
comediettas and pieces of that stamp are now despised by the “ stars,” and 
by the managers (they are supposed to bring in no money), and, consequently, 
by the public. They have been replaced by farces more or less of an 
uproarious description, to begin or end the evening's entertainment, and even 
to these little heed is paid. Conversation is carried on in no whispered 
tones by such of the audience as have already strolled into their seats; box- 
keepers open and shut doors with the greatest possible noise, and talk with 
utter indifference, and the performers have to struggle on against confusion 
on the one hand, and ill-manners on the other. Any arguments, con- 
sequently, based on the representation of such small pieces cannot be taken 
in to consideration. 

It must be admitted, at the same time, that an impediment to ease, and 
nature, and refined acting, has been thrown in the way of actors of educa- 
tion and breeding by the words given to them to speak. It has been very 
rare, until lately, that the language of real life has been put into the mouths 
of actors. The absence of ali truth to nature in the “stagey” dialogue has 
rendered it almost impossible for them to appear natural in manner. There 
is no doubt that theatrical dialogue must, necessarily, be rendered more con- 
densed, more pointed, and, if possible, more brilliant than is generally to be 
heard in ordinary society. In fact, colour must be given to the language, as 
rouge must be applied to the face to produce the necessary stage effect. The 
real art lies in the knowledge of the “ how much to use,” whilst leaving the 
appearance of true naturalness, without which no impression of reality can 
be obtained, and which all true artists connected with the stage would be 
desirous of conveying. 

Another great hindrance to ease and naturalness in stage manners has 
arisen from what is called “stage-management” in our English theatres. 
Fortunately a new era in this important branch of the theatrical profession 
commenced as long ago as during the management of Madame Vestris at the 
Olympic Theatre. As far as I can gather, she was the first to introduce the. 
more modern school of stage movement and stage manners into England; and 
an anecdote is related of an eminent old actor, under her management, who 
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complained that it was impossible for him to act as long as the stage was 
encumbered by new-fangled drawing-room furniture. From this time efforts 
have been made gradually, and with more or less of success, to rectify old 
abuses, and to substitute manners of society and natural movements for 
old-fashioned traditions and prejudices. What has been done during the last 
few years towards the improvement of a department so intimately connected 
with the true delineation of “manners” on the stage may be seen in the 
comedies produced in latter years at the Prince of Wales's Theatre under the 
management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and at the Court Theatre under that 
of Mr. Hare. The old stage habitués may sneer at this new style as the 
“‘tea-cup and saucer school ;” but all unprejudiced observers cannot fail to 
acknowledge the great improvement which has been attained. 

In fact it lies in the power of the stage-manager to make or mar reality 
and truth in stage manners. It is for him to arrange the position and move- 
ments of the actors on his stage, and to make all appear, to the best of his 
intelligence, effective at the same time as natural. If he be a man of in- 
tellect, endowed with strong dramatic instincts, and at the same time with 
the power of inventing details, he may be of the utmost advantage to all 
the members of a company, and add to the fame of any actor by the “ busi- 
ness” and stage movements which he may have the cleverness to arrange 
for him. If he have not the necessary qualities to “ stage-manage” accord- 
ing to the improved lights of the present day, he may do irreparable injury to 
the younger artists placed under his control, and materially hamper the more 
experienced. He may make an actcr appear the very reverse of a true 
exponent of modern manners by enforcing actions and movements which 
are false and unnatural, by introducing into a modern play old-fashioned 
theatrical customs, and by obstinately forcing on the stage traditional habits, 
which he has been told are those “‘ of gentlemen,” but which are certainly 
not those of “gentlemen” of the present day. Fortunately, the latter 
specimen of the stage-manager autocrat has almost disappeared at the present 
time, thanks to the progress of the despised “ tea-cup and saucer school.” 

The improvement in stage manners has not been gradually forced on 
modern theatres without considerable opposition. There are still those who 
cannot forget the habits prevalent in the “good old times.” The crossing 
from the centre of the stage and back again after every effective speech ; the 
placing all the performers at equal distances from one another, so that their 
outstretched finger-tips would just meet; the restraint of all movement 
except “crossings ;” the prohibition to be seated during a tragic or strongly 
emotional performance ; the carrying down of two chairs to the footlights, 
where two actors were to be seated with their faces full to the audience, to 
indulge in a friendly dialogue ; the hundred other old unnatural habits. 
Happily, however, these absurd traditions have almost entirely disappeared 
in modern plays. 

How hampering they are to all real nature and ease uf action may be 
still witnessed at the performances of the Comédie Frangaise in their old 
comedies, say those of Molitre. Out of respect it must be supposed for the 
great author, all the traditions of his time are strictly observed at the 
Tucatre Frangais. Not only is the old stage-management of the period, in 
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which the actors all ‘stand in a row facing the audience preserved, but the 
old stilted diction of former days seems to be considered too sacred to be 

tampered with. The result is a sense of weariness and constraint to the 

audiences in spite of the most perfect acting. 

Another cause for the outery against “ manners ” as represented on the 
English stage arises from the fact, that the critics who raise the lamentation 
make it a rule to attend the first representations of all new plays, when the 
general acting is not in a fit condition to be judged. In consequence of the 
lamentably deficient manner in which rehearsals are conducted on the English 
stage, with the exception of a few theatres, no performance can be fairly 
criticised on a first night. At the scanty rehearsals, the surroundings of the 
actor are wholly different from what they are on the night of the performance. 
His eyes meet nothing but one little line of gas, elevated above the foot- 
lights, under which are seated the prompter, the stage-manager, the author, 
and the “star” members of the company. There is no scenery, no furni- 
ture (at least not that to be used at the performance), no carpets, no floor- 
cloth, up to the last minute no “ properties.” When the actor walks on the 
stage at night, he treads on unaccustomed carpet, he finds strange chairs and 
tables and sofas, whilst everything else to which his eyes have been 
accustomed is removed. No wonder then that a strange feeling comes over 
him and greatly impedes his efforts! He appears uncomfortably nervous, 
and the consequence is that he acts without that polish and ease of manner 
which he might have exhibited had the rehearsals been properly conducted. 

In the Parisian theatres, the rehearsals are far differently managed and 
are far more numerous, so that a great pitch of perfection is arrived at before 
the curtain rises on a first night. The stage-manager, as a rule, is a man 
of considerable invention, who has bestowed all his intelligence in the study 
of his peculiar craft. For many rehearsals, the gas is lighted as for the 
eventual representation. The prompter’s table, with all its surroundings, is 
not there. The scenery is all set. The furniture is in its place. Each re- 
hearsal, thus conducted, is a careful training for the ordeal the actor will 
have to go through before a critical public. Under these more favourable 
circumstances the artist can appear at his ease; all his movements have been 
carefully studied and settled, and his “ manners” have had time to acquire 
that polish to attain which the English actor has not had the due 
opportunity. 

In spite of these disadvantages, there can be no doubt that “ manners on 
the stage” have greatly improved in latter years, that they are always im 
proving under the better auspices which have been brought to bear; and, with 
the better material at the disposition of histrionic art, the time seems not far 
distant when “ manners on the stage” may be considered unexceptionable. 








THE DRAMATIC RING. 


By Sypney Grunpy. 
S the stage as approachable to new writers as in the interest of dramatic 
art it ought to be? inquires a writer in the November number of The 
Theatre. “I put the suggestion in this form to avoid appearing dogmatic.” 
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I am very much afraid that little will be done towards breaking through 
the iron Ring which at the present moment holds the drama in its grip, by 
any writer who is afraid of appearing dogmatic. Truth requires plain words, 
and the reformer who is to effect any change in the existing condition of the 
English stage must not only not be afraid of appearing dogmatic, but must 
be prepared to bear the ridicule and insult which have ever been the portion 
of reformers. For the last twenty years new writers for the stage have been 
putting the suggestion that their works are tréited with contumely in 
all sorts of feeble and tentative ways, in order to avoid appearing dog- 
matic, and the Niqlt is what we see—the almost absolute extinction of 
English dramatic authorship. Modesty is a very excellent thing in its way, 
but there is a time to be modest and a time not to be modest. The 
present is .a time not to be modest. Some years ago, Mr. Byron insisted, 
with more warmth than he is accustomed to exhibit, that it was the greatest 
nonsense in the world to talk about a dramatic Ring ; that no such thing 
existed, that it was simply the chimera of the unsuccessful. Everything that 
Mr. Byron says upon a theatrical subject is entitled to the most respectful 
consideration ; and in the sense that there is no organized opposition to the 
representation of new authors, undoubtedly he is right in his assertion. 
But there is a dramatic Ring for all that—a ring set round with spikes— 
which has its centre in the cowardice of English managers, and which is 
none the less effectual although not organized. If it were possible to go 
into the private history of those who now monopolise the theatre, I think 
it would be found that very few of them had been admitted to the 
sacred circle entirely upon their merits and from the outside ; but most even 
of them have had to work their way up through a long and arduous 
apprenticeship at farces and burlesques, and it must not be supposed that any- 
body grudges them the position to which they have attained. The con- 
tention that they are not entitled to the monopoly which they enjoy is 
perfectly consistent with the utmost personal goodwill towards one and all 
of them. We may sincerely congratulate our friend Thompson upon his 
appointment to that snug berth in the red-tape and sealing-wax office, and 
yet be of opinion that red-tape and sealing-wax are out of date, and 
that Thompson’s appointment is a flagrant and scandalous job. 

This cry that the stage is the monopoly of a favoured few, is an old ery. 
From time to time it has attained to such a pitch that some manager, a little 
more sensitive than the rest, has come forward with an explanation. The 
explanation has always been the same—namely, that not a single manuscript 
amongst the piles with which his room is choked is worth production. 
This assertion being one which it is impossible to contradict without appear- 
ing dogmatic, the abashed aspirants have slunk back into silence amidst the 
jeers of the beholders. But all the time the assertion was false. Let 
us go a little into detail, and its untruth will be apparent. 

No manuscripts were more familiar to the managers than those of Mr. 
Robertson. No play was ever bandied about more than that Society 
which made the fortune of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. No dramatist 
ever had more difficulty in procuring a hearing than the author of Caste. 
When finally he obtained it—I believe through the perception and kind 
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offices of Mr. Byron—what was the result? What has almost invariably 
been the result, when in our time, by hook or crook, the work of a new 
author has been thrust before the public?—conspicuous success. Many 
years ago Mr. Vezin produced a play by Mr. Albery. Year after year 
elapsed, and nothing more was heard of Mr. Albery. Meanwhile, his plays 
were lying on the tables of the managers, amongst those piles of which “ not 
one was worth production.” At last, he got his chance. What cameof it ? 
Two Roses. Are these exceptions? Nothing of the sort. I don’t know 
how long Mr. Merivale has been before the managers: t I do know that 
it is a long time since All for Her achieved an exce onal success under 
most unfavourable auspices.- Mr. Merivale was suffered to fade out, until 
he reappeared as almost anew author, in an off-season, and upon a 
hurried occasion. But he did reappear; and again, what was the 
result? A triumph. It is many a year since I first heard of Mr. 
Broughton. It is many a year since Mr. and Mrs. Kendal played a 
little piece of his upon their country tours. Since then no pieces 
have been more widely played or more popular in the country 
than several of his charming comediettas. Actors and actresses who 
have taken part in them have spoken to me of them repeatedly in terms 
amounting almost to affection. Yet Mr. Broughton’s manuscripts have lain 
neglected in the London theatres, “not worth production.” Miss Litton 
happened to think otherwise, and. after much delay a comedy of his was 
brought out in an afternoon. Result: another triumph. The successes of 
new authors are becoming almost monotonous. Mr. Lee’s first production 
was, if I remember rightly, not successful, but contained good work, and 
augured not ill for the future. It has been years before he has been able to 
obtain another hearing. At last, the Vaudeville brings out a little comedy 
by Mr. Lee. Result: success. Some time ago an actor asked me whether 
I knew “a man named Jones.” That was his fun, of course. Upon 
inquiry Jones turned out to be an author, who, he thought, “would do.” 
I have been looking out ever since for that man Jones. At last I find him 
at the Court. Result: exceptional success. How many years has Mr. 
Sims been amongst the list of authors “ not worth production”? Is it from 
choice that he has been labouring away at journalism all his life, writing 
article after article, rhyme after rhyme, paragraph after paragraph, to be 
read to-day and forgotten to-morrow? Has he never helped to swell the 
pile upon the managerial desk? However long he waited, his chance 
came at last. Result: two hundred nights. It would require an effort to 
count up the weary years during which Mr. Meritt was condemned to write 
blood and thunder in the East, before he was allowed an audience in the 
West? ‘When it was granted him, what was the consequence? A comedy 
one critic has pronounced the best since The Two Roses. And where has 
Mr. Godfrey been all this long time? Has he been silent of his own free- 
will? Has his pen been idle? Has he made no effort since Queen Mab ? 
How long is it since Mr. and Mrs. Kendal first became acquainted with his 
merits? how often have they played The Queen's Shilling in the country ? 
Mr. Hare ultimately brings it out in town, and it at once takes its place as 
one of the genuine successes of the season. 
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The list is not exhausted. The brilliant triumph achieved by the adap- 
tation of Messrs. Scott and Stephenson will be fresh in the memory of play- 
goers. Directly Mr. Val Prinsep is allowed to appear before the public as a 
dramatic author he hits the mark. Mr. Joseph Mackay has, upon several 
occasions, shown himself to be a competent playwright. There are not two 
opinions as to the infinite superiority of his version of Les Trente Millions 
de Gladiator over that recently produced by a conspicuous member of the 
Ring. Yet, whilst Mr. Mackay has never been permitted to give West-end 
playgoers another taste of his quality, no sooner does Mr. Burnand achieve 
the greatest fiasco of recent years, than at the very theatre where he 
has failed so signally another play by him is instantly announced. The 
country critics are unanimous as to the excellence of a comedy by Messrs. 
Saville Clarke and Du Terreaux, yet it has never had the advantage of a 
regular production: in town. And so I might continue. The history of 
new authors, in our time, is an almost uninterrupted history of triumph, 
and an absolute refutation of the managerial assertion that they are “ not 
worth production.” 

It is pitiful to think of the years which these gentlemen have been 
compelled to waste, of the difficulties which have been deliberately placed in 
their path, and of the loss which playgoers have suffered by their involun- 
tary silence. It may be urged, in consolation, that they have got out at 
last, and that their difficulties are now over. But, with perhaps one or two 
exceptions, their difficulties are not over. Judging by the past, we have 
no assurance that we shall again meet with the names of Mr. Godfrey, 
Mr. Broughton, Mr. Lee, or Mr. Jones, upon a London play-bill for the 
next five years. It is marvellous the way in which the London managers 
will let an author disappear. What has become of Mr. Coghlan as a 
dramatist? His Lady Flora was a pecuniary success, his Quiet Rubber 
was an admirable adaptation, and his Brothers, failure as it was, con- 
tained some of the most keen and brilliant satire in the modern drama. 
Most astounding disappearance of all, what has been allowed to become of 
Mr. Dubourg, the part-author of one of the greatest artistic and financial 
successes of the last ten years? He is reduced to the necessity of pro- 
ducing his last comedy at a special morning performance ! 

It may be urged that the long list of triumphs which I have enumerated 
is in itself a proof that the stage is not closed against new authors, and that 
there is no such thing asa Ring; but the inference is illusory. The authors 
I have specified have struggled painfully to the front and stormed the 
magic circle; but it is there all the same, and they are not in it. Some of 
the less experienced ones may think they are, but they will find out their 
mistake. They are only sitting on the spikes. The spikes will revolve, 
and down they will go. Their neat construction, their careful characteriza- 
tion, their bright dialogue, will vanish from the scene; and in their place 
will probably be announced, with much braying of trumpets, and produced 
with every advantage of careful rehearsal and elaborate mounting, some 
fresh pantomime by the author of Unlimited Cash. 

The outlook is indeed dreary, but it is not without its brighter 
side. Miss Litton has ever shown herself a manager of real enter- 
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prise. She has ever been open to outside contributions, and there is some 
hope in the direction of Westminster. Mr. Bruce also, during his fre- 
quent managements, has been unremitting in his search after good work 
wherever it might be found, and there is a streak of light in the horizon in 
the direction of Soho, Of every other theatre which is not under the 
dominion of Paris the Ring has full possession, save of the St. James's. 
Here a higher quality of work is in demand than it is in the power of the 
Ring to supply. Mr. Hare, in the earlier years of his management of the 
Court, did his full share towards the encouragement of a new race of 
writers, and in the partnership which he has entered into lies fresh hope. 
No man upon the stage has done more in the way of seeking for sound work, 
and, having found it, setting it before the public, than has Mr. Kendal. 
Five or six unknown writers he, in conjunction with his wife, has been the 
first to introduce to the public; and there is many a young author who, 
whatever chops and changes this weird world may bring, will ever look back 
to him gratefully for his first recognition and assistance. He has such 
authors to his hand as Mr. Dubourg, Mr. Godfrey, and Mr. Broughton—all, 
I believe, his godchildren ; it remains to be seen whether he will avail him- 
self of his own discoveries, or whether he will helplessly fall back on Paris 
and the Ring. 

The cry that English dramatic authorship is dead ought to be, rather, 
that English dramatic authorship has been murdered. But the murderers— 
I mean the managers—have only half succeeded in their efforts. There is 
plenty of material about which only needs experience to mould it. The 
pressing requirement of the stage is not authors—there are plenty.; it is 
not a State-aided theatre, to become a centre of jobbery and corruption ; it is 
not a school for actors—never were so many able actors as in the present 
day. A school of acting might possibly be a very excellent thing; it might 
possibly be a very mischievous thing, and turn its pupils out like peas out 
of apod. Whatever it might prove, it is not the pressing requirement of 
the theatre. The pressing requirement of the theatre is a manager who has 
the courage to avail himself of the wealth of dramatic genius which lies 
outside the Ring. 





“WILLIE DIXON.” 
By Josern Harton. 


HE writer of a tenderly regretful obituary notice of William Jerrold 
Dixon in the Atheneum quotes one of Lord Lytton’s best novels, to 
the effect that a man never achieves greatness whose friends habitually call 
him Willie after he has attained the age of thirty years. Upon this he says 
of the subject of his otherwise eminently appreciative and always charming 
in memoriam, “ the kindly and generous fellow, who had everybody's good 
word, and a good word for everybody, lived to his thirty-second year, but 
to the last he was Willie.” 
Precedents were not more important in the mythical days of Shylock of 
Venice than they are in these real days of England ; for which reason I am 
VOL, III. U 
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unwilling to let this dictum of my friend in the Athenwum pass unchallenged. 
I presume Lord Lytton’s criticism would apply to the abbreviating or soften- 
ing of any Christian name, so as to bring it within the lines of “ undue fami- 
liarity.” It might not, perhaps, extend to a nickname, or what might be 
regarded as a degeneration of the surname into a clipped patronymic; or 
in that case there are many famous instances of this “ familiarity” 
not “breeding contempt,” but signifying admiration and confidence. 
The Atheneum implies that the calling of a man by a familiar, informal 
name, which may indicate a sort of friendly endearment or good comrade- 
ship, is brought about by an amiable weakness of character, which is opposed 
to energy, and “push,” and power. Shakspere’s friends called him “Will.” 
It is quite possible they may have called him “ Willie.” It is a fact that 
they wrote him down “Sweet Will Shakspere ” after his death, which, 
according to the Lytton fancy, should have strangely discounted the robust- 
ness of his character. But history past and present is against the notion of 
a familiar abbreviation of a man’s baptismal title, or a friendly burlesque 
of his surname, being necessarily associated with weakness of character 
on the part of the person so marked down for pleasant remembrance. 
Lord Palmerston was a strong man, but his greatest admirers called 
him “Pam.” To this day Lord Beaconsfield’s most constant supporters 
call him “Dizzy”—not to his face—we can hardly realize such a 
height of audacity as that; but George Stephenson was called “ Geordie” 
by his friends long after he had revolutionized the world of locomo- 
tion. President Lincoln was invariably called “Abe.” Hume was 
known as “Joe” and “Joey.” Goldsmith was “Goldie” ; and Hood was 
“Tom,” though he had been christened Thomas. Long after “the Pen 
of the War” was thirty his intimates called him “ Billy,” and he is known 
to this day in press circles as “Billy Russell.” The late Lord of that 
name was generally spoken of in political circles as “ Johnnie,” and often 
with the prefix “little.” Garrick’s intimates called him “Davey.” The 
British army is full of “ Charlies” and “ Willies” and “Jemmies ;” and of 
such were the heroes of Isandula, Rorke’s Drift, and Ekowe. 

So we, who knew him, called him “ Willie,’ and we refuse to think 
we thereby influenced his destiny, or that the endearing term was con- 
nected with his slow development to fame. Some men make their mark 
early, some late. Willie Dixon had a wide and varied knowledge of 
London life. He was well read, a student of character, and with a certain 
independence of thought. Willie, it is true, disappointed us because he 
did not do great things. His square forehead, his strong jaw, and firm 
mouth seemed to promise something more than literary trifling; but we 
none of us made allowance for a young, vigorous life attacked in its opening 
by a depressing disease. When first I met Dixon some nine years ago 
he was a martyr to rheumatism, hobbling about on crutches. For three 
years he was an invalid. During six years he was subject to severe 
attacks. When he died he was lame from a chronic affection of the knee. 
This was the bitter legacy of the ice accident in Regent’s Park. He saved 
the lives of several persons, presumed on his youth and strength, took no 
care for himself, and three years of illness just as he was entering life 
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blasted his immediate prospects and retarded his career. I say retarded 
advisedly ; for there can be no doubt, had he lived, Willie would in some 
way have fulfilled the hopes of his friends, and proved himself worthy of 
his name and his father’s literary reputation. 

Willie Dixon was known and liked in a wide artistic circle. A 
familiar figure in what I choose to call Upper Bohemia, he was always 
charged with the latest bon mot, the last bit of gossip, the newest book. 
He talked well, and his knowledge of the leaders in artistic life made his 
talk amusing. No young fellow ever spoke more warmly of the people 
he liked, and his admiration for the works of his intimate friends was 
genuine and freely expressed. Gilbert was his ideal dramatist, and he 
thought Julian Hawthorne the greatest novelist of his age, which the kindly 
fellow would qualify in my presence with an opinion about a certain “ Valley 
of Poppies,” which he never forgot to remember. His loyalty to his friends 
was a delightful trait in his character, and his greatest enjoyment in life 
was to sit down and talk with them or about them. A well-known drama- 
tist confessed to me the other day that his greatest happiness is in convers- 
ing “ with fellows he likes,” and that was Willie’s chief pleasure. I recall 
many memorable evenings and notablg gatherings in which his beaming 
face shines out now, a pleasant human picture to look back upon. If we 
had only known how short a time he had to stay among us, how much 
more we should have made of him! ° 

His chief ambition was to write a play. What a Will-o’-the-wisp is 
that same fatal desire to become a playwright! Yet surely there is no more 
harassing, not to say unsatisfactory, occupation under the sun ; nor, for young 
and untried men, no profession or business that, in its first stages, is attended 
with more humiliating snubs and difficulties. Willie was the author of a 
sparkling little comedietta called Married Another, and his version of 
Moliére’s Le Médecin malgré Lui, produced at tke Globe, had much merit 
in it, from a purely dramatic point of view. He was the joint author, with 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne, of an unacted comedy. Belgravia and The Theatre 
contain several of his short stories, some of which have had more than the 
ephemeral existence allowed to novelettes in England, one of them being 
now, I believe, in course of dramatization. The Christmas number of 
London Society contains some of his best work in miscellaneous literature, 
the first shots of the skirmisher getting his hand in for the battle to come. 

Alas for poor Willie, he was wounded in what may be called an affair 
of outposts. When the pressure of the campaign came, it found him 
maimed. Just as he was shouldering his musket in earnest, he fell a victim 
to the lean warrior before whom conquerors and conquered go down at 
last. If he had lived long enough to do great things, he would have had 
enemies who would not have called him Willie ; for success isa crime in the 
eyes of many. He has left behind him only friends; and they mourn his 
loss with a real and unaffected sorrow. 
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Portraits. 


XXXIV.—MR. WILLIAM RIGNOLD. 


T would not be wide of the truth to say that Mr. Rignold has spent the 
whole of his life upon the stage. In his fourth year he danced a horn- 
pipe at a theatre in Redditch, the orchestra on that occasion being led by 
Mr. Alfred Mellon. The very precocious youth, who was born at Leicester 
about forty years ago, soon afterwards went to Newcastle, where he sang 
both on the stage and in the choir of St. Andrew’s Church. Having dis- 
played much promise in this capacity, he was specially educated for the 
musical profession, and on approaching man’s estate was engaged to appear 
in operatic pieces at Limerick. It not unfrequently happened that in 
addition to discharging this duty he would conduct the orchestra between the 
acts! He next passed three years in Liverpool as an actor in the drama 
proper, at first in a very subordinate capacity, but towards the end of the 
period in first “heavy” and “character” parts. Migrating southwards, he 
acted at Bath and Bristol for some time as chief comedian and walking 
gentleman, and then, in conjunction with his brother, Mr. George Rignold, 
appeared at Swansea. In connection with this part of his career some 
amusing anecdotes are related. The brothers very closely resembled each 
other in both voice and appearance, and accordingly found no difficulty in 
exchanging parts as their convenience dictated. Mr. Rignold’s chief em- 
ployment was in the orchestra, but in the event of Mr. George not wishing 
to play a particular part he might have been seen to dart under the stage 
as soon as the music was finished, throw off a cloak which had concealed a 
stage dress, and appear before the audience in place of his brother. For 
.Some time the manager was unaware of these proceedings, but a little 
contretemps served to enlighten him upon the point, and calling the brothers 
into his room he seriously asked them—for he could not tell himself—“ which 
was which?” One evening Mr. George Rignold was announced to play 
Richard III. He knew nothing of the tent scene, and his brother, by the 
light of a candle in the wings, read the part aloud as the usurper writhed 
upon the couch. The reader had scarcely begun, however, when Mr. 
Coghlan, who was a member of the company, crept up and blew out the 
light, and therewith the scene had to come to an end! The Swansea 
engagement} concluded, Mr. Rignold went to Dublin, where he played 
important characters for four years. The high reputation he gained in the 
Irish capital attracted the notice of Mr. Vining, who engaged him to play 
at the Princess's Theatre, London. He appeared there for the first time in 
a play rearranged by Mr. Boucicault for Mdlle. Beatrice, Marie Antoinette. 
That was in 1864, and since then Mr. Rignold has favourably distinguished 
himself as an earnest and vigorous actor of well-defined characters. His 
Jacques in the Zwo Orphans will not soon be forgotten, but at no time has 
he appeared to better advantage than he does as Goujet in Drink. As 
yet, however, he kas not had the opportunities he deserves. 
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A LUCKY SPECULATION. 
By R. Hatxérr Lorp. 


BLACK nor’ easter was working its wicked will in the harbour of 
Alexander—the capital town of one of our colonies—as we steamed 
into it on board the Omeo in June, 1874. ‘Blinding rain poured pitilessly 
down. The whole of the magnificent sheet of water which forms the land- 
locked harbour was a seething mass of foam, and as we rounded the inner 
heads the roar of the surf on the Eritonga beach, which faces the entrance to 
the harbour, was ominously distinct. Under the skilful guidance of our 
skipper, Jock Maclean, familiarly, known on the coast as Hell-fire Jock, we 
felt our way to the pier. I had been spending a long holiday in sight-seeing. 
What between Rotomahana and the Hot Lakes, Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Hobart Town, when I landed on the pier at Alexander I possessed three 
portmanteaus and seven shillings. However, I chartered a buggy and drove 
. with all the confidence in the world—there is great virtue in portmanteaus 
-—to the Empire Hotel, the Claridge’s of Alexander. 

Having done justice to an excellent dinner, I determined to hunt up an 
old press comrade, Frank Gifford, who, I had heard, was -the editor-of the + 
Alexander Daily Post. The rain was coming down with tropical vengeance, 
and from all the numerous hills upon which the “ Empire City,” as they 
call it, is situated, miniature torrents of’ water, poured down and inundated 
the Te Aro flat, the business portion of the town. It was an uninviting 
night, but the stimulus of an empty pocket overcame my repugnanee to quit 
the cheerful halls of host Moeller. Luckily the offices of the Post were close _ 
handy, so I was not quite drowned by the time I was shaking Gifford by 
the hand. 

He welcomed my advent in a reassuring manner, which eased my mind 
somewhat as to the inevitable mauvais quart d’heure. We had the usual 
shop talk. Fisher, of the Gulgong Advertiser, had died in a fit of delirium 
tremens ; Clarke, of the Argus, had been dismissed for sending ina glowing 
criticism of a theatrical performance which had not taken place ; Holloway 
of the Waillato Times, was editing the Tauranga Trumpet ; Dillon had 
ratted and now swore by Bogel, the premier of the day; Jock Danderson had 
abandoned journalism and was keeping a public-house ; and so forth. Then 
Master Frank dilated upon his own prospects. He had but two complaints to 
make ; firstly, his proprietor was an old brute ; secondly, his sub-editor was a 
young fool. My experience is that most newspaper proprietors are old brutes, 
and that most sub-editors are—not 80 wise as they would be thought. “Sub- 
editor!” said Frank. “ He's excellent at the ‘ devouring element,’ admirable at 
‘ casting a gloom over the entire community,’ and altogether unapproachable 
when he has to record the fact that ‘ our esteemed and enterprising fellow- 
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townsmen, Staines and Kircaldie, have added to their emporium a new shop- 
front, which is a credit to the town and quite an ornament to Te Aro Street ;’ 
but as to sub-editing, he knows as much about it as Mount Cook does of 
@ policeman.” 

Sympathising deeply with my friend—for I, too, had had bitter experi- 
ence of paste-and-scissor-men—I suggested that, perhaps, on the whole it 
wouldn’t be amiss if Mr. Mosely were sent about his business and I were 
installed in his chair. Frank jumped at the idea, but explained that the 
“Old Brute” had an absurd Quixotic belief in Mosely because that eminent 
paste-pottist, though not a genius, was always sober. 

A deep plot was then concocted, whereby the Old Brute was to be got 
round and Mosely circumvented. As a part of this plan it was arranged 
that I should attend a performance to be given that evening at the Odd- 
fellows’ Hall, by Professor Beda, who described himself as the Premier 
Equilibrist Tight-rope Walker of the World, and Champion Prestidigitateur 
of the Universe. I was to return to the office and write as excellent an 
account asI could. “ You'll have, in fact,” said Frank, “to ‘ fake’ it.” 
And I did. 

The rain was still pelting down as I struggled to the Hall. 
The roads were in places two feet deep in water. What with 
the wind, the rain, and the darkness of the streets—there was no gas in 
Alexander in those days—I had considerable difficulty in getting to the 
place at all, but at last I reached it, presented my ticket to an attendant who 
glared at me as savagely asa baulked box-keeper, and entered the room. 
The place was well-lighted, warm, and comfortable, and was a pleasing con- 
trast to the horrors of the night outside. A dejected-looking pianist was 
playing a lively tune, and all things were ready for the feast. All things 
but one. The audience. There wasn’t a soul in the place but myself,—and I 
was a dead-head. Seeing that it was now half-past eight and that the per- 
formance should have commenced at eight, this did not look promising. 
However, my business was to report the show, so down I sat and read the 
programme through half-a-dozen times, dimly conscious the while that the 
piano was informing me that “There was a good time comin’, boys, only 
wait a little longer.” What with the music and the lulling effect of the 
rain-drops pattering with monotonous regularity on the shingled roof, I 
fell asleep, and awoke to find the dejected pianist thundering out, “There 
is nae luck about the house, there is nae luck at all.” I looked at my 
watch. Five minutes to nine, and I was still the oldest inhabitant. 
There was to be nae luck ‘that night—that was certain. The pianist dis- 
appeared behind ‘the curtain. I sat stolidly on. I was there to report that 
show and report it I was determined to—whatever happened. Everything 
happens to him who waits. 

This happened tome. Professor Beda, in a shabby suit of evening clothes 
looking as though they were suffering from a long course of being let out on 
hire, came before the curtain, and addressing the audience, said, “Sir.” The 
novelty of the exordium aroused «my attention, and looking at the Professor 
closely, I recognised him. Professor Beda, the Premier Tight-rope Dancer of 
the World, and Champion Prestidigitateur of the Universe, was no other than 
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Harry Becker, who had been a private in my company of Forest Rangers 
during the war. “Sir,” said he, “Iam sorry to see so small an attendance 
here this evening. However, it is my boast that I never disappoint the 
public, and though I am afraid the proceeds of the evening’s entertainment 
will barely pay expenses, nevertheless, with your kind permission, the per- 
formance will now proceed.”._ 

And it did proceed. As gravely and cheerily as though the hall had 
been crammed to suffocation, the Professor went through his entertainment. 
He borrowed my watch and pounded it in a mortar; he begged the loan of 
a half-crown—it was all I had in the world, but I trusted him with it; he 
spirited my pocket hankerchief into the centre of a candle, and performed a 
number of other tricks with ease and dexterity. All his little jokes and funni- 
ments, all the antics of his assistant, “Sprightly,” he was called in the pro- 
gramme, were punctually gone through, and a very fair show it was—for the 
Colonies. When he came to, “This concludes the first portion of the enter- 
tainment, there will now be an intermission of ten minutes,’—I could stand 
it no longer. The melancholy pianist was announced to sing a comic song, 
which, perhaps, precipitated my decision. I asked him to tell Professor Beda 
that the audience would be glad to speak to him for a minute or two. I 
“ went round.” 

“T am glad to see you, sir,” said the Professor ; “ pray be seated; may 
I offer you a little whiskey and water?” 

He might. 

“You area gentleman of the press, sir, I understand ?” 

Yes. I represented the Post and was there to do his show. 

“T thought, sir, I would give you a specimen of what I can do, and if 
you'd like it I am quite prepared to go through the whole entertainment.” 

I explained that there was no occasion for that, because I could write 
about it quite as well without seeing it—perhaps better. If “ gentlemen of 
the press” were to confine themselves to what they see, the business would 
soon go to the dogs. 

We had some whisky and water and the Professor began to talk less 
formally. 

“ Well, sir, they told me, down South, Alexander was one of the best 
pitches in the profession. It don’t look much like it. Seems to me about 
the one-horsedest place ever I was in. Except Naipaw, and that ain’t even 
aone-donkey place. Not a soul in the house but you, sir, and this here 
blessed show has cost me out of pocket five pound ten. Paid in advance, 
too. A couple o’ pound for the hall and the lights ; a pound for the pianner ; 
a couple o’ pound for fixing up the rope; and ten bob for a money-taker. 
Think of that, sir. Ain’t it hard? Ain’t it cruel? Ten bob for amoney- 
taker !” 

That did seem hard indeed; but I explained that I thought that 
shows usually took especial care to have a money-taker of their own, for 
obvious reasons. 

“So they do, sir, and so do I. My wife takes the money always; 
always has done ever since I took to the business, but my luck’s dead out. 
She’s up at Britten’s—you know, sir, the hotel—in bed with a smashed 
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foot. Some clumsy fool on™ the [‘ Star of the South,’ as we were coming 
here from the south, lets a great packing-case right on her foot and smashes 
her. The doctor says she'll be a fortnight or better. Ten bob for a money- 
taker; if it ain’t the cruellest thing as ever I hear! And then the rain. 
Did anybody ever see it rain like it{? ‘It’s been a coming down, down,‘down, 
like this for three blessed days. Not a’soul in the house. Ten bob for a 
money-taker! Help yourself, sir.” 

I suggested that he might have better luck the next night, and corrobo- 
rated the opinion he had heard down south that Alexander was an excellent 
place as a rule for performances of all]kinds. 

“No, sir. The luck’s out, and;I’m about broke, that’s what I am, and 
I ain’t got the money ; there's the hall,{they will have it in advance ;}there’s 
the pianner, they wants that in'advance ; and there’s the advertisements, 
not a line ‘Il they give me till} I’ve paid for to-day’s ads. ; not a line, not 
the Post, nor the Independent, nor none of ’em. ‘* Advance, New Zealand.’ 
That’s their motto, is it? Pay in advance, it ought to be. Ten bob for a 
money-taker ! ” 

Then a brilliant idea occurred to me. The Professor was stone broke, 
so was I. I knew what the Professor did not, apparently, that these 
black nor’ easters at Alexander never lusted more than three days. In all 
probability the next day would be bright and lovely, cold and sunshiny. If 
so, the sloppy roads would in a few hours be hard, firm, and dry, for the 
soil is limestone. I knew how prone the people of all conditions were to 
shows. The money for the hall [and the “ pianner” I could borrow from 
Gifford ; the ads. I could manage with a little persuasion, not unmixed with 
cheek ; and as to the money-taker, I'd be my own, so that that “ten bob” 
and mortification attaching thereto would be saved. Happy thought! I'd 
risk it. 

“ Professor Beda,” said I, “ otherwise Harry Becker ”—he gave a start— 
“yes, you were in my company of the Forest Rangers. I’ve grown a beard 
since, and altered a good deal, no doubt. Now, Professor, I'll tell you what 
Til do. T’ll pay for the hall, and the ‘pianner,’ and the ads. to-morrow. 
You do your entertainment. I'll take the money, and after ten pounds 
we'll share the receipts.” 

“I should never have known you, sir, with that beard. The old Forest 
Rangers! Do you remember Capt. Ross being shot alongside me and 
you, sir, at Waiapu? How he did bleed! I should never have known 

you, sir. Well, sir, I'll tell you what it is, it ain’t no risk to me, and I'll 
~ doit. I can’t be no worse off than Iam. How I’m to leave the town and 
pay the hotel and the doctor, and passage-money on to Tauranga, blessed 
if I know. I'll do it, sir. Shake hands on it. It’s a bargain. Me and 
you divides after ten pound.” 

We cemented that arrangement with another whisky, and away I 
posted to the office of the Post. The venture looked unpromising enough. 
The rain was still sluicing down with purposeful pertinacity. I half re- 
pented of my bargain. But the bond was as binding as though it had been 
signed, sealed, and delivered, and witnessed by all the attornies on the rolls. 
So I sloshed my way to the office of the Post knee-deep in mud and water. 
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The “Old Brute” had not turned up, and was, in fact, on one of his 
“ bursts,” as certain fits of temporary aberration are called in the colony. 
I propounded the matter to Gifford. He was more cautious than to me 
appeared good. But I wooed him with my golden tongue, not only out of 
the harmless necessary fiver, but out of a letter to the other papers guaran- 
teeing the money for the next day's ads. 

“How about the show?” said Gifford. ‘Magnificent! you wait and 
see what I write about it when I return.” And away I went to the 
Independent and the Herald, polished up the Professor’s ads., and as 
no report had been done at either place, I wrote as puffing a para- 
graph as I thought they would stand for each paper, and then hurried 
back to the Post to concoct as flaming an account as I could contrive ; 
and I think I may say that it was strong; I may even venture to go further, 
and to say that it was about as glowing as such notices can be made. 
Repeated applications to Roget’s Thesaurus were necessary. Gifford, 
who was reading my slips as I finished them, objected once or twice. 
“ Come, I say, this is too hot. The old man ’ll have a fit.” The old man 
was the * Old Brute.” 

‘¢ Well, from what you tell me,” I replied, “he’s likely to have one any- 
how, so it won’t matter.” Had the Professor been Houdin, Heller, the 
Wizard of the North, and Herr Frikell combined, I couldn’t have been more 
lavish of my admiration. 

It is usual to conclude this kind of article with some notice of the 
audience present, and here, for a minute or two, I was fairly nonplussed. 
But the old story occurred to me of the audience of one at the Portsmouth 
Theatre. The performance was proceeding merrily when the manager 
missed the audience; hurrying to the front, he asked, anxiously, “‘ Where, 
where is the audience?” “Sir,” said the box-keeper, “he has gone to get 
some beer, but he is delighted with the performance, and says he'll be back 
ina minute.” “ Let business proceed,” said the manager. And it did proceed. 
Why, I do not know, but this story suggested to me a way out of the 
difficulty I wasin. I concluded with the following peroration: ‘“ Altogether, 
Professor Beda’s entertainment is one of the most admirable and entertaining 
that has ever visited Alexander or the colonies. At its conclusion, the 
entire audience rose as one man and applauded the professor to the echo.” 
It must indeed have been “ to the echo.” 

Gifford was nervous about the article, but, as I pointed out to him, no 
one could possibly contradict a word that I had written, and ultimately my 
notice, which extended over a column and a quarter, was allowed to pass 
holus bolus. 

The rain had ceased when I returned, at three in the morning, to the 
hotel. Half-a-dozen times before daybreak I was out of bed inspecting the 
weather. No rain, the clouds had cleared off, and at five o'clock the stars 
were shining. A cold bright morning succeeded. At breakfast I heard 
people asking, “ Were you at the Hall last night?” “No; were you?” 
“No.” At luncheon the Mayor of the city said, “It’s an odd thing, I’ve 
asked every one I’ve seen to-day about that performance at the Oddfellows’ 
Hall, and not a soul seems to have been there,” and I inwardly thanked Mr. 
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Mayor for an excellent advertisement. The Professor and the other persons 
concerned held their tongues. I had to make it worth their while to do 
so. “Ten bob for a money-taker,” developed into a promise of a sovereign 
if the show paid. 

And pay it did. The seat-plan at Lyon’s the booksellers was well 
spotted with names by five o'clock. It was an off-day at the House of 
Representatives, it was the height of the Alexander season, and the evening 
turned out one of those brilliant, cold, starlight nights that New Zealand 
alone can produce. The doors were opened at half-past seven, and I 
ensconced myself, wearing a pair of green spectacles, in the pay-place. The 
melancholy musician struck up a lively tune, and at seventeen minutes 
to eight, the first shilling, for a back seat, came-in. I have it now. Luckily, 
shillings and half-crowns came in plentifully at first, for had any one 
tendered a sovereign and wanted change, I should have been considerably 
embarrassed. By-and-by the front seats, five shillings, began to pour in, 
and up to a quarter past eight I was taking money as fast as I could 
receive it. 

The show was a great success—to us. What the audience thought of it 
I don’t know. I do know that the Professor and I divided fifty-three 
pounds twelve shillings and sixpence. The plot succeeded, the Old Brute was 
malleable, Mosely became “ our reporter,” and I was for two years sub-editor 
of,the Alexander Daily Post. 








PYGMALION AND GALATEA., 
By J. RB. 


0" that story cf the statue ! 
Statue, shaped with art so rare 
That your sculptor gazing at you 
Loved, in spite of the despair, 
Till sweet Art took Nature’s breath, 
Lent you life and gave you death ! 
While he sigh’d, “‘ Ah, fond beginner, 
If, indeed, your hands wrought well, 
Beauty should catch life within her, 
Bird-like break its ivory shell !” 
One more touch—-her breast behold’! 
Tremulous in the garment’s fold. 


But while fear and rapture mingled, 
And the swift surprise of seeing 

How those shuddering pulses tingled 
With the first faint flush of being, 

Out he bursts with sudden cry,— 

“ She will change, grow old, and die !” 


So to gain her was to lose her, 
So to quicken was to kill : 

Love sleeps heart-enshrined ; but, use her, 
She will wake to perish still, 

Yet would I—who would not ?—choose 
So to gain and so to lose, 
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Gu Passant. 


—+oo— 


HE Russkaya Staryna, of St. Petersburg, is giving its readers some extracts 
from the Memoirs of the late Privy Councillor, Bagnolavski, from which 
an interesting anecdote may be taken. About forty years ago a play, called 
Catherine IT. et ses Favoris, holding up the character of the Empress to ridicule and 
contempt, was brought out in Paris. The Emperor Nicholas immediately instructed 
the Russian Ambassador there to request that the performance should be stopped, 
and all copies of the play destroyed. “ If,” he added, “ the king declines to accede 
to it, demand your passports and leave Paris within twenty-four hours.” The 
Ambassador, Count Pahlen, was at table with the king when the despatch arrived. 
The message being described as pressing, he obtained leave to read it, and having 
done so passed it to the king, “ But,” said Louis Philippe, “I have no power to 
grant the request: I am a constitutional sovereign.” “In that case,” said the 
Ambassador, “my passports must be got ready.” The king then referred the 
matter to his ministers, and a decree was issued by which the Czar gained his 
end without the susceptibilities of the people being aroused. 


MapameE Parti has never tried to make herself out as younger than she really 
is, and accordingly we shall not be suspected of a want of gallantry if we lay a 
translation of her baptismal certificate before our readers. It is as follows :— 
© Certificate of birth of Adéle-Jeanne-Marie Patti, born at Madrid, rue du Frien- 
carral, and baptized at the parish church of Saint-Louis, Register of baptisms no. 42, 
p. 153, verso. In the town of Madrid, district and province of the same name, 
April 8, 1843, I, don Joseph Losada, vicar of the parish of Saint-Louis, solemnly 
baptized a female child born at four o’clock of the afternoon of the 10 February of 
the present year, legitimate child of Mr. Salvator Patti, professor of music, 
born at Catania in Sicily, and of Mme. Catherine Chiesa, born at Rome, the 
paternal grand-parents being Mr. Peter Patti and Mme. Conception Marino, 
natives of Catania, and the maternal Mr. John Chiesa, born at Venice, and 
Mme. Louisa Carelli, born at Marino, in the Pontifical States. To the child 
were given the names Adéle-Jeanne-Marie.” 


Last month we spoke of the consideration which Miss Heath enjoyed at 
Court some years ago. One day, we are told, the Queen gave her a book, and 
pointing to a poem on the open page, requested her to read it. Miss Heath, to her 
horror, discovered that it was one of those poems which are Mrs. Barrett Browning’s 
speciality, the metre changing abruptly every few lines. The reader had never seen 
the poem before the book was placed in her hands by the Queen, and her trepi- 
dation was great at the thought of failing in the task. However, a good eye, a 
thorough training in elocution, and a quick perception of complicated phrasing, 
carried her through‘successfully. She breathed more freely when she had read the 
last line, naturally thinking that the poem had been selected by accident, and only 
hoping to be spared such trials in future. “ There,” exclaimed the Queen to the 
princesses, “I told you Miss Heath would be able to do it if anybody could.” 

Mr. Buancuarp informs us that there is some talk among the many enthusi- 
astic admirers of Mr. Irving of reviving the Wolf Club, so famous in the early 
days of Edmund Kean. Those who are promoting the scheme had better re- 
consider their determination. The Wolf Club was simply a convivial meeting of 
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friends to the stage, who met at the Cole Hole Tavern in Fountain Court, Strand. 
Edmund Kean generally presided, and when he took the chair it was understood 
that no admiration of him as an actor should ever be expressed, and that no 
disparaging remark should be made in reference to any member of the theatrical 
profession. The club ceased to exist in 1816, but when, in the following year, 
Booth and Cobham failed to distinguish themselves in Kean’s characters at Covent 
Garden, it was erroneously alleged that “the Wolves” had howled down both 
aspirants to the throne of tragedy, and that a bond of union existed among them 
to maintain Kean’s supremacy against all comers. The resuscitation of the Wolf 
Club, however well-intended, would obviously lead to misapprebensions of a very 
serious kind, and the young gentlemen in the City who are drawing up their 
prospectus may be glad to be made acquainted with the brief history here 
supplied. 


Mr. Bucxsrone died at Sydenham on the 31st of October, aged seventy-seven. 
Descended from an old Derbyshire family, he was originally intended for the navy 
and then for the law, but at the age of nineteen turned strolling player. Eventually, 
with the aid of Edmund Kean, he secured a footing in London, and for the next 
twenty-five years, in addition to acting at various theatres, produced most of the 
excellent melodramas and other plays which gave him so high a reputation. In 
1853 he assumed the management of the Haymarket Theatre, which under his 
auspices became the principal home of English comedy. He remained there until 
1877, when he virtually quitted the stage altogether. The most eventful period of his 
life is treated by Mr. Tom Taylor in another page. Mr. Buckstone, whose declin- 
ing years were clouded by pecuniary misfortune, was twice married—first to Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam, to whom he addressed amatory sonnets when she was Fanny Copeland, 
the favourite of the Surrey and Sadler’s Wells, and secondly to her cousin, Miss 
Bella Copeland, who survives him. 


Mr. Brentano, the retired bookseller and newsvendor of New York, was 
lately interviewed by a member of the staff of the Musical Times of that city. 
“Everybody famous or noted here,” he said, “ used to come to my shop to make 
purchases. Since 1853 I have known nearly every actor and actress. Mayor 
Oakey Hall was my largest customer before he went upon the stage. It was I 
who innocently revealed the secret of his departure for Europe by informing 
reporters that he bought English guide-books at my store just before he was 
missed. Mr. Augustin Daly I remember before his Courier days, when he was 
quite a lad. He worked then in a hardware store, and used to buy of me many 
story-papers. Now it is the foreign papers which he principally purchases. So 
does Mr. Boucicault, who will have every French book that is published. One 
day he said to me, ‘ Aha, Brentano, I have made a great fortune from one little 
book which I once bought of you. It was an Irish novel, and it inspired my 
Colleen Bawn. Forty cents I paid you for it—do you remember ?—and I found it 
a better investment even than mining stocks.’ Actors and actresses generally 
buy only papers that relate to their profession. A pleasant notice or kindly review 
will sell many papers. On the morning after a new piece or a new performance 
the persons concerned will buy some favourite papers for the notices ; but few buy 
all of them, good or bad, friendly or hostile, as Mr. Forrest did. The fewest 
papers are bought by Mr. Edwin Booth and Mr. Lester Wallack. The latter is 
fond of English papers. Did anybody ever attempt to buy up all the copies of a 
paper to suppress tt? Only once that I remember. It was Miss Kate Field, who 
did not like her portrait in the Arcadian, and tried to purchase every copy. Mr. 
Freund, chancing to hear of this, went on printing the Arcadian as fast as Miss Field 
could buy it, and for a time there was a race between them. He won, of course.” 


Tu Academy announces the death of Peter Heise, the Danish composer, who 
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held a peculiar position in art as a link between poetry and music. Few musicians 
have studied verse forms and verse effects so carefully as Heise, and it is perhaps 
because he set his work so dutifully at the service of a sister art that his very 
delicate and original genius has failed to win recognition in countries where the 
lyrics of Oehlenschlager, Hertz, and Hauch are unknown. Born at Copenhagen 
in 1830, he underwent the customary training at the university, and in 1847 began 
to study the theory of music professionally. In addition to the opera of Paschans 
Dotter, he supplied the music to most of the poetical dramas brought out on the 
national Danish stage, particularly to Oehlenschlager’s Palnatoke, Ibsen's Kongs- 
emnerne, and Richardt’s Tornerose. His great work, however, was the composition 
of songs. 

Mr. Irvine has much to reproach himself with. His genius has vitalized a 
play in which Cromwell is exhibited in an altogether unjustifiable light, and signs 
are not wanting that the old misapprehensions as to the character of the Pro- 
tector are reviving. For example, there is a man in this big city who objects to 
having the name of his street changed to “Cromwell.” “So long as I live,” he 
writes to his landlord, “my family shall never inhabit a house in anystreet or 
terrace bearing the execrable name of ‘Cromwell,’ of most infamous memory—a 
rebel, a traitor, a regicide, a usurper, a self-seeking, ambitious hypocrite and 
tyrant.” 

Fonp of a practical joke, Mr. Raymond, the American comedian, is as often 
the victim of this kind of pleasantry. For his farewell benefit at the Park Theatre 
he invited a number of his comrades from the Lotos Club to appear as jurors in 
A Gilded Age, promising them that their names should be suppressed. The full 
list of course was promptly furnished to the papers, and the lotos-eaters found 
themselves unexpectedly famous. But they had their revenge. The entire point 
of the final scene of the play depends upon the verdict of “ Not Guilty,” promptly 
rendered by the jury. But to the demand of the Court, Foreman Shaw solemnly 
answered “ Guilty.” There was a pause, dead silence, and then a roar of laughter 
from the audience. “ Oh! foreman,” gasped the actor, “ they don’t mean it—they 
mean just the other way.” “ Guilty !” repeated Foreman Shaw, grimly ; and the 
action of the play stopped as completely as grandfather's clock. By this time Mr. 
Raymond had recovered his self-possession. He saw from the laughing eyes of the 
jury that it would be no use to poll it. “I move, your Honour, that the jury be 
allowed to retire for consultation !” he-shouted ; and then, in a passionate whisper, 
“let up, for Heaven’s sake.” The appeal of the practical joker was too humble to 
be refused, and the foreman gravely stated that he desired to change the verdict to 
“ Not Guilty.” Then came the hurrahs of the supernumeraries, the delight of 
Col. Sellers, the vindication of the heroine—and the curtain. Mr. Raymond will 
not soon forget the verdict of the Lotos jury. 

Mr. Buen, writing to the Atheneum, points out that in the collection of 
MSS. at Lamport Hall, the seat of Sir Charles Isham, Bart., there is a remark- 
able news-letter, bearing the date of August, 1628, in which some particulars are 
given of the movements of the great favourite Buckingham just a short time before 
his assassination by Felton. The fact is recorded by his having been present at the 
Globe Theatre to see a performance of Henry VIII.—“ On Teusday his Grace was 
p’sent at y° acting of King Henry 8 at y* Globe, a play bespoken of purpose by 
himselfe, w'at he stayed till y* Duke of Buckingham was beheaded & then de- 
parted. On Wenesday,” we are also told, “ his Grace was also spectator of y* Rape 
of Lucrece at y* Cocke-pitt.” On another day there was “a play at y* Globe of 
y’ downfall of y* great Duke of Buckingham, w'unto y* Savoian Ambassadour, 
y° Duke, Earle of Hollande & oth™ came, yet stayed only y° disgracing not y* be- 
heading of y* great Duke of Buck.” The Rape of Lucrece referred to, we may add, 
was Thomas Heywood’s “true Roman tragedy,” not printed until 1630. 
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TuE Daily News, in criticising the revival of The Merchant of Venice, remarked 
that Hazlitt saw reason to reverse his first judgment of Edmund Kean’s Shylock, 
and to this end adopted his “rather shabby device” of contradicting his criti- 
cism as if it had been written by somebody else. Few critics have so deep a 
knowledge of the history of the stage as has Mr. Moy Thomas, but in this case, we 
venture to think, he has come to a wrong conclusion. The first criticism appeared 
in the Morning Chronicle in 1814, and the “recantation” in the Examiner two 
years afterwards. Both were reprinted in full by Mr. Hazlitt, in his View of the 
English Stage, published in 1818. If Hazlitt wished to disavow the first criti- 
cism, why did he, before quoting it, allow it to appear at the beginning of the 
volume? « In the preface, moreover, he plainly states that that criticism came from 
his pen. “The first, and, as I think, the best, articles in this series,” he says, 
“ appeared in the Morning Chronicle. Many are those relating to Mr. Kean. I 
went tosee him the first night of his appearing as Shylock. . . . I had been 
told to give as favourable an account as I could ; I gave a true one.” Having 
regard to all this, we can hardly subscribe to the opinion Mr. Thomas has 
expressed. 

Mr. Boucicavutr’s Louis XI. has attracted much attention in New York; 
indeed, one critic goes so far as to pronounce it equal to Mr. Sothern’s Othello. 
Mr. Clayton’s Nemours, too, was deemed a weighty performance. “Shade of Brian 
Boroihme,” says a spectator, “look at the size of him. ‘ Nomore’ they call him in 
the bills, an’ its lucky there was no more of him or they’d never have got him on 
the stage! He came in wid a snort, like the war-horse of Job, an’ the planks laid 
down for the undulations of the surroundin’ country trimbled beneath his moighty 
fut. His face was got up to represent as much vengeance as wud scare the Ameer 
out of Cabul, an’ he wore a cloak as big as Charity that covers a multitude of sins. 
*Twas the cloak for his vengeance, beyond a doubt ; for he never parted wid it 
through the piece, and there was a red cross on it that wud have decorated the 
new cathedral.” 


WE are credibly assured that after the performance the following dialogue was 
heard behind the scenes :—Mr. Boucicault (to Mr. John Brougham), “ Phat d’ye 
mane be playin’ Coitier wid a brogue?” Mr. Brougham (astonished), “ Sure, ’tis 
an Irish drayma, yer honor. Ax Dominick Murray!” Mr. Dominick Murray 
(with a Michael Feeny bow), “The divil doubt yez, Brougham. "Twas in ould 
Treland I fust larned how to play ould Louey, and ’tis meself has acted the King 
moiny’s the night—bad cess to the omadhaun that tuck it from me.” Miss Rose 
Coghlan (smiling), “ Arrah, it’s jokin’ us, yez are, Mister Boucicault. Sure, don’t 
we know it’s Irish when yez wrote it yerself, more power to yez!” Mr. Boucicault 
(with royal dignity), “ Be the toe of St. Patrick, is the hull of yez daft? "Tis 
Louey the ‘livinth of France I’m playin’, ye spalpeens.” Omnes (bowing), “ An’ it’s 
yerself is the only actor, yer honor, that kin play it—that-a-way.” Mr. Boucicault 
(molified), “True for yez! But, tare an’ ages, phat Frenchman spake wid the 
broguein 1483? Yerspilin’ me play, bedad, un’ violatin’ ancient history.” Clayton 
(with dignity), “ Aw hobserved the Hirish haccent, guv’ner, in—aw—seweral of my 
—aw—finewst scwenes.” Mr. Boucicault (cocking his eye keenly), “ Well, well ! 
May the divil fly away wid me if the Irish brogue be not as historically correct as 
the English accent, anyhow! Go along wid yezall! (Solus) Tis not in France 
we're playin’, an’ Louey an’ his gang—Heaven rest their sowls !—would feel aisier 
at bein’ turned into Paddies than Cockneys, ony day! (Musing) “Iwas a nate 
compliment to me, from the byes and gurls! Robert! (Enter Robert.) Ax the 
ladies and gentlemen of the company to be kind enough to take supper wid me, 
this night !” 

A SACRED cantata, entitled Queen Esther, was lately given at Hoborn Hall, St. 
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Killiad, Texas. The announcement will take many by surprise, for down to the 
present time we have been led to suppose that that State was about the last in the 
world to welcome an entertainment of such a description. The morals of Texas, 
however, are higher than is usually supposed ; the law there forbids any man to 
carry more than six pistols at’ a time, and the Boston Folio avers that the magis- 
trate lately fined a dead nigger for having a shot-gun concealed on his person. But 
the impressive effect. of the cantata was marred by an unfortunate want of fortitude 
on the part of the representative of Ahasuerus. The moment he appeared some 
jeering remarks were addressed to him from the gallery. “See here,” he said 
suddenly stopping, “ this is a religious play, and decency has to be observed. This 
is the State of Texas, and we are going to have order if we’ve got to get it with the 
pistol. I’m playing Ahasuerus just now, but after the show I'll be Sam Turner 
again, and if any man wants to see me then,” he added with terrible significance, 
“he can make his wants known.” 

Mr. Cnarzes G. RosenBeRG, who died some months ago, is not a figure that 
will soon drop out of memory. He was the son of Count de Rosenberg, one of the 
court painters to William IV., and in his youth was the musical critic of the 
Morning Post, a contributor to Blackwood’s, and a noted fop and gallant. Accord- 
ing to the New York Spirit of the Times he would go up to the composing-room of 
the Post and write his criticisms in white kid gloves. There wasa ballet at Covent 
Garden in those days, and Rosenberg undertook to defend one of the leading 
- dancers from a brutal relative. The husband of the dancer, instead of the usual 

proceedings, had the elegant critic arrested for stealing the clothes in which she had 
eloped. Rosenherg was cast into Newgate, and deserted by all his friends, except 
Mr. Boucicault. The Grand Jury refused to find a bill against the critic, who, 
however, felt the prison taint so sorely that he sought lethe and nepenthe on the 
Continent. He wrote correspondence for the Post, and articles for magazines ; 
dropped out of sight, and finally went to America to retrieve his fortunes. On the 
voyage he met the charming lady who is now his widow. In America, imagining 
no foreign aristocrat would be allowed to live, he cut the Count from off his name— 
a fatal mistake. Then (as now) the Americans loved a lord, and bowed down to a 
baron. The arrival of the Count de Rosenberg with his lovely bride, whom he had 
met so romantically upon the sea, would have made a great sensation. The arrival 
of Mr. and Mrs. C. Rosenberg was of no more importance than that of any other 
two immigrants. The Count de Rosenberg could have found immediate employ- 
ment on any journal. Mr. Rosenberg wore out his shoes, spent all his money, and 
was glad to accept the position of Barnum’s press-agent with Jenny Lind. So the 
ex-exquisite of London became a theatrical agent, and the ex-critic of the Morning 
Post earned his living by writing puffs, first of Jenny Lind, then of other artistic 
lions (including Barnum’s whole menagerie), and finally of Edwin Forrest. He 
wrote plays also, but although some of them were sold, none of them were per- 
formed. His Cronwwell, written for Forrest,and purchased by him, deserved represen- 
tation at least. His large pictures, “ The Bay of New York,” and “ Central Park,” 
were engraved and chromo-lithographed, and ought to have made his fortune. He 
starved himself for years to pay taxes upon a piece of land in Pennsylvania, then 
sold it for a trifle, and heard that the purchaser had discovered an oil-well upon 
the property. He designed engravings for the illustrated papers, but his engage- 
ments always ended in a quarrel, A few months ago he came to say good-bye, and 
ask for letters of introduction to friends in London. A legacy had been left him, 
and he was going to claim it, “Them fellows that write” presented him with his 
ticket, and a purse for expenses, and he sailed away. The legacy amounted to about 
1,000 dols. ; but whether he ever received it or not, there is no information. The 
probabilities are that he found it left to some other Rosenberg, who was already 
rich, and did not need the money. That would be “ Rosenberg’s luck.” 
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Bt the Play. 


IN LONDON. 


HE revival at the Lyceum of The Merchant of Venice deals another blow 
at the movement for establishing a national theatre. It is now more 
evident than ever that as far as the actual performance of plays is concerned 
private enterprise has accomplished what we were long tempted to believe 
was impossible without a subvention from the State. The need of a Con- 
servatoire and of a system under which meritorious new plays may be 
produced, is as pressing as ever, but the promoters of the movement we 
have alluded to are now wholly unable to pretend that a theatre in which 
the poetic drama can be adequately presented has yet to be established. 
The revival of The Merchant of Venice, regarded from any point of view, 
is at least equal—and we are not speaking without the knowledge necessary 
to institute the comparison—to anything that bas been done in the sub- 
sidized theatres of the Continent. Mr. Irving’s Shylock and Miss Terry’s 
Portia could hardly be surpassed ; the performance, as a whole, is distin- 
guished by an ensemble hitherto supposed to be unattainable beyond the 
precincts of the Théatre Frangais, and the mise-en-scéne is as perfect as that 
which has given the Meiningen company an international reputation. It is not 
without reluctance that we make these comparisons, but at a time when a 
strong tendency is shown to depreciate English in order to extol foreign 
histrionic ar-—when we are told on seemingly good authority that Shakspere 
cannot be played here with the general excellence achieved elsewhere—it is 
necessary, we think, to make the truth known. Nor is there any room 
for fear that the manager's enterprise will go unrewarded. If any doubt 
were entertained on this point it might be immediately dispelled by the 
obvious commercial success of the revival. Mr. Irving, in fact, has made 
Shakspere popular—an achievement of which but few of his predecessors 
on the stage could boast. 

That Shylock will take a prominent place among the characters which 
Mr. Irving has assumed there can be no question. The impersonation is full 
of his best qualities as an actor—imagination, sympathy, independence of 
thought, and wealth of illustrative detail. Moreover, the part proves to be 
well within the range of his powers, which are always exercised to the best 
purpose in characters endowed with a distinct individuality. Not the least 
striking feature of the performance is its daring originality. Mr. Irving 
evidently believes that Shakspere intended to enlist our sympathies on the 
side of the Jew, and the conception is embodied in a manner altogether new 
to the stage. The fierceness associated with the character since Macklin 
appeared in it is not absent. Except in the scene with Tubal, where passion 
will out, the bearing of this Shylock is distinguished by a comparatively 
quiet and tranquil dignity—perbaps we ought rather to say the superb dig- 
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nity of the Arabian race. The whole force of an “old untainted religious 
aristocracy” is made manifest in his person. He feels and acts as one of a 
noble but long-oppressed nation, as a representative of Judaism against the 
apostate Galilean, as an instrument’ of vengeance in the hands of an offended 
God. In point of intelligence and culture he is far above the Christians with 
whom he comes into contact, and the fact that as a Jew he is deemed far 
below them in the social scale is gall and wormwood to his proud and sensi- 
tive spirit. He is not malignant by nature, but simply as a result of the 
wrongs heaped upon his tribe. He hates Antonio less for haying brought 
down the rate of usance in Venice than for the indignities put upon him 
by the merchant. His sacred law does not permit him to forgive; he 
must have an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. Exhibited in this light, 
not so much as a man grievously wronged in his own person as a represen- 
tative of a great but oppressed tribe, Shylock acquires on the stage what 
Shakspere evidently intended to impart to the character—a sad and 
romautic interest, an almost tragic elevation and grace. 

In Mr. Irving’s performance, as in the play, Shylock appears before us 
under three different aspects. First of all he is the usurer, then the out- 
raged father, and finally the vengeful creditor. Mr. Irving's appearance is 
in harmony with his view of the part. He comes forward as a man between 
fifty and sixty years of age, infirm enough to need the support of a stick, 
with an iron-gray wisp of beard, and wearing a sober brown gaberdine, an 
oriental shawl girdle, and a close-fitting black cap with a yellow line across 
it. The law of Venice, it may be remembered, required Jews living in that 
city to wear a red hat as a distinctive sign of their tribe, but in this instance 
an actor may well be pardoned for dispensing with historical accuracy. A 
picturesque background is at the outset provided for this striking figure by 
a view of the Palace of St. Mark, with a quay on which porters are landing 
bales of merchandise. Mr. Irving’s acting here is studiously quiet in tone, but 
full expression is given to the religious fervour of the Jew, the sense of 
wrong which rankles in his bosom, the undercurrent of sarcasm in his affected 
humility, and the cynical humour which breaks forth in “I will be assured 
I may” and other passages. It is as he utters the words— 


Antonio shall become bound,—well ? 


that the idea of vengeance crosses his mind. In the scene where 
the loan is agreed upon we havea fine illustration of the text; 
the Jew touches Antonio on the heart, and, seeing the merchant recoil 
from him, apologises for his error by a bow in which we can perceive 
all the bitterness induced by the hard distinction drawn between Chris- 
tian and Jew. The background of the scene of Jessica's elopement is 
formed of Shylock’s house at night, with a bridge over the canal which flows 
by it, and with a votive lamp to the Virgin on the wall. There a barcarolle 
is sung by some Venetians on a gondola, and a number of masqueraders rush 
merrily past. The noise having subsided, the curtain drops, to be raised 
again a few moments afterwards—a pleasing innovation—to exhibit Shylock 
returning without any suspicion of Jessica’s treachery to his plundered and 
deserted home. The scene which follows the discovery of Jessica's flight 
VOL. III. x 
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is sustained by Mr. Irving with great power. Never, perhaps, have the 
conflicting passions which assail the mind of the Jew at this point been so 
vividly and justly expressed. His reason seems to reel under the heavy 
blow it has received, and the brief allusion to his dead wife is full of pathos 
and tenderness. The father is here more visible than the usurer ; his anguish 
ig due less to the loss of his ducats than to the fact that his own flesh and 
blood has rebelled against him. Then comes the fierce thirst for revenge 
which follows the news of Antonio's ill-fortune, and again does the actor 
rise equal to the requirements of the situation. By the time of the trial, 
however, the storm has subsided into a dead calm. SBidden to appear in the 
Duke’s court—a fine medieval chamber, with portraits of Venetian digni- 
taries of times gone by on the walls, and with a crowd of deeply-interested 
spectators, including Tubal and other Jews, at the back—he slowly and 
gravely comes in. The tone in which he replies to the appeals for mercy is 
even more significant than are his words. He stands there like a figure of 
Fate—pitiless, majestic, implacable. But his vindictiveness is of a nature 
which fascinates while it repels. He is rather the depositary of the ven- 
geance of his race than animated by the remembrance of personal wrongs. 
The hour of vengeance has at length struck, and he will not be balked of 
his prey. There is no necessity for deference now ; the law is on his side. 
His face wears a hard, set expression, relieved atl ong intervals by a glance 
of bitter hate towards Antonio ora faint smile of triumph. Nor is this 
superb calm less conspicuous when the cause turns against him. The scales 
drop from his hands, but that is all. Fora time he seems to be turned to 
stone, to be'as immovable as a statue. The Christian, as might have been 
expected, has again conquered ; sufferance is indeed the badge of the Hebrew 
race. Eventually, crushed by the conditions on which his life is spared, he 
stalks with a heavy sigh from the Court, only stopping to cast a look of 
deep pity at the ribald youth who is barking like a cur at his heels. 
Nothing could have been finer and more impressive than this exit, which 
brought the performance to a conclusion worthy of what had gone before. 
In The Merchant of Venice, as in Hamlet, Mr. Irving has the advantage 
of generally efficient support. The Portia of Miss Ellen Terry, as most of 
us know, is one of her brightest impersonations. Every time she appears 
on the stage as the lady of Belmont it seems as though one of the Venetian 
dames who sat to Paolo Veronese had returned to life, and in regard to her 
acting it may be said that she surpasses even what she did at the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre four or five yearsago. Especially charming are her 
description to Nerissa of the lovers, the silent eloquence with which the 
alternations of hope and fear in the casket scenes are portrayed, the 
archness and delicacy manifested in her imitation of the style of the typical 
young lawyer, the earnest and musical delicacy of the speech on mercy, 
and last, but not least, the raillery scene in the fifth act. Miss Terry’s 
Portia, unlike that of Shakspere, is more of the girl than the woman, but 
against this we have to set the fact that she appreciates and realizes the 
essentially ideal character of the casket story. Mr. Barnes, who plays 
Bassanio, obviously falls into the error of regarding that story as one of 
possibly real life; but it must be pointed out that, while missing the spirit 
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in which the part is conceived and drawn, he looks and speaks as a high- 
minded Venetian gentleman. The same praise must be awarded to the 
Lorenzo of Mr. Forbes, the Salanio of Mr. Elwood, and the Salarino of 
Mr. Pinero. The Gratiano of Mr. Cooper is not sufficiently light and airy; 
Mr. Johnson well preserves the humour of Launcelot, but it is to be wished 
that some alteration could be made of the time-honoured “business” 
associated with the part. Mr. Beaumont’s excellent elocution does him 
good service as the Duke, and the Nerissa of Miss Florence Terry is a 
pleasingly unaffected performance. Regarded as a whole, this revival of 
The Merchant of Venice is more effective than even Mr. Irving has led us 
to expect of him—an eulogium which, high as it may be, is not undeserved. 

Tue contrast between Shakspere’s two plays, The Merchant of Venice 
and Henry V. is scarcely greater than that between the spirit which 
animates Mr. Irving’s revival and the apparent purpose of Mr. George 
Rignold’s. Professor Gervinus professes to find the “ whole interest” of 
the drama “in the development of the ethical character of the hero,” and 
though few even of those with whom this play is a favourite will share in 
this view of it, most will probably consider that the “whole interest,” 
wherever it may be, scarcely obtains recognition on the stage of Drury 
Lane. Here, whether the fault be that of the company engaged in the 
representation, or of the audience, supposed to be best pleased with realistic 
stage-combat, the general effect of the drama is connected as little as may be 
with any ethical considerations. The defects generally recognised in 
Henry V. when employed as a stage-play are more or less satisfactorily 
compensated for by the stage-carpentry of ‘procession and tableau, whilst 
the chief actor contents himself with a view of the hero's character which 
has the useful merit of perfect intelligibility. Mr. George Rignold, if not 
quite so fine an actor as some of his American experiences may lead him to 
imagine, has a considerable amount of straightforward power. His presence 
is good, his utterance forcible, and his elocution effective, notwithstanding 
his odd habit of interpolating pauses so long that they make the nervous 
hearer uncomfortable for fear lest the services of the prompter should have 
to be called in. Mr. Rignold has moreover the art, a sufficiently rare one 
upon our stage to be worth note, of suggesting the heroic by his bearing, 
though he lacks the subtle instinct needed to indicate that Henry V., even 
in his least dignified moments, was aking. The vigour, however, of the 
impersonation is quite sufficient to ca use minor defects of style to be forgotten, 
especially by an audience which at Drury Lane looks principally for specta- 
cular illustration of battle-fields, and listens for the ringing delivery of 
familiar passages of declamatory patriotism. The other dramatis persone, 
all of whom are generally made upon our stage even more subordinate than 
they are in Shakspere’s history, are on this occasion played neither better 
nor worse than usual. In Miss Vivian a new actress is found who is able 
to play Katherine of Valois not ungracefully ; and if Mr. Odell is inclined 
to make Pistul somewhat too obtrusive, his quaint and dry humour is very 
welcome in the part. Perhaps, however, the most artistic assumption of cha- 
racter in the performance is given by Mr. Ryder as the sturdy soldier Williams. 
It should be added that in Miss Henderson the chorus, which has often been 
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omitted, is retained, although the successful illustration by the stirring scenes 
provided by the management renders the old device of doubtful necessity. 
Tue revival of Ours at the Prince of Wales's is welcome, both for itself and 
for the fact that it suitably rounds off Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s management 
of this theatre. The comedy has, however, been so recently seen here that 
it would at the present moment be superfluous to say more of the familiar 
impersonations of Mary Netley and Hugh Chalcot than that they have all 
their old natural charm, though some of their scenes are now elaborated 
to a dangerous excess. Mr. Arthur Cecil plays Prince Perovsky with all 
Mr. Hare’s finish, though with less than his dramatic force; Mr. Kemble and 
Miss Le Thiere are the representatives of the Shendryns, and Mr. Conway 
is a capital MacAlister. Other excellent features of the new cast are the 
graceful Blanche Haye of Miss M. Terry, and the strong, yet delicate touches 
with which Mr. Forbes Robertson emphasizes the sketch of Serjeant Jones. 
Except for the débit on the London stage of a remarkably promising young 
actress as the heroine of Just like a Woman, there is little worthy of note in 
Mr. Dubourg’s new comedy recently produced at a Gaiety matinée. Its 
story, or rather its pair of stories, is by no means well-fitted for stage 
illustration, at any rate in the form of comedy ; its satire is of the cheap 
and conventional order, and its interest is of the slightest. Its scenes are 
alternately devoted to the ridicule of professional political agitators, or of 
ladies who ardently support the movement in favour of woman’s rights, 
and to the development of the character of a young woman who has been 
driven to flirting because she is misunderstood. The one set of motives is 
but clumsily dovetailed with the other; but even if in this respect Just 
like a Woman were a better constructed work, it would still be marred by 
almost fatal defects.. The electioneering business of the piece is conducted 
in a wholly preposterous and farcical fashion ; and the nature of the heroine, 
intended as it is to be essentially womanly, is so drawn as to make it the 
reverse of sympathetic. That this should be so is a pity, for the burlesque 
of an electioneering agent's eccentricities is worked up into a very amusing 
scene, in which the presentation of an elaborate testimonial is balked by 
the determination of its manufacturer to get paid for it before it passes 
beyond his control; whilst, on the other hand, there are suggestions of 
genuine dramatic interest in the study of a reformed flirt’s disposition. 
Mr. Dubourg has, however, not succeeded in turning his materials to good 
account ; and the chief result of his work is to make us appraise more 
highly the share of his coadjutor in that excellent play, New Men and Old 
Acres. The new actress who here made her first London appearance is a 
Miss Measor, who only needs to have her obvious capabilities for comedy 
trained adequately to become a valuable artist. Miss Measor’s good points 
are many, and she is full of vivacious individuality ; her faults she might 
easily correct without losing any of her spontaneous brightness and force. 
For the rest the representation was of little interest, as though Mrs. 
Chippendale, Mr. Macklin, and Miss Willes were included in the cast, 
they did little to distinguish themselves; whilst Mr. Kelly and Mr. 
Kemble piayed very badly, the one because he walked listlessly through 
his part, the other because he over-acted it. The best performance 
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of the afternoon was that of Mr. Arthur Wood, as a tradesman anxious 
to get bis money paid to him at an awkward moment. 

Mr. Burnanp has been very much more fortunate at the Gaiety in his 
burlesque of Rob Roy than in his version of the farcical comedy Les Trente 
Millions de Gladiator. During the long interval which has elapsed 
since the same author's Zion was produced at the Royalty no better burlesque 
than Robbing Roy, or Scotched and Kilt, and very few so good, has been 
placed on the stage, and were it not for the exigencies of a Christmas season 
Mr. Burnand’s new piece of drollery might fairly be expected to win the 
reward of a very long run indeed. It is unnecessary to note in detail how, 
while following the story as closely as may be, the burlesque makes genial 
fun of its chief incidents and characters, how the brave Highlander becomes 
a henpecked coward, very uncomfortable in his chilly attire, how Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone becomes a transpontine villain, and how a comic fight between 
him and the Dougal Creature brings down simultaneously the curtain and 
the house. All the principal players are well-suited with parts, Mr. Terry 
being peculiarly grotesque as the hero, Mr. Royce a Dougal who gives 
absurd accentuation to the eccentricities of that faithful follower, and Mr. 
Elton finding in Rashleigh an opportunity of making his first important 
mark on the London stage. Miss Kate Vaughan, though not very happy in 
her selection of a dress for Di Vernon, dances so gracefully as to disarm all 
criticisms directed to other phases of her performance, and Miss E. Farren 
gives with all necessary point a “topical” song, written, like other very 
sparkling ditties in the burlesque, by Mr. H. T. Stephens. 

THE new comedy, Light and Shade, by Mr. F. W. Broughton, tenta- 
tively given at the Imperial Theatre's matinées, makes very pleasant use of 
very familiar materials. Played on a smaller stage, by a company as strong 
as that concerned in its presentation at the Imperial, Light and Shade 
would probably have secured a success more definite than any to which it 
can at present lay claim, for it is a bright and agreeable play, clearly written, 
and by no means deficient in useful dramatic qualities. Its story deals with 
the vicissitudes of a fascinating heroine's engagement to a man for whom 
she has no real love, but to whom she has bound herself in order to please 
her father. Under these circumstances, and just when her father’s pecu- 
niary obligations place him further in the power of her betrothed, of course 
Miss Clifford manages to fall in love, and with a young man whose position 
as private soldier makes him a decidedly ineligible suitor. What would 
happen if Mr. Paul Deveril did not opportunely turn out to be the rightful 
heir to his rival’s estates we need not perhaps inquire; but it may suffice to 
indicate that he secures our sympathy so completely as to obviously pre- 
clude the practicability of his discomfiture, especially as the man whom he. 
displaces is a lover quite unworthy of a heroine so charming as Miss Litton 
makes out of Miss Clifford. Several very pretty scenes, notably one in the 
second act, where she is discovered tracing Paul's name upon the sand, and 
another in which girlish indignation at supposed ill-treatment is amusingly 
treated, fall to the lot of Miss Litton, who never makes a mistake where 
womanly tact is required; and she is admirably seconded by Mr. Kyrle 
Bellew, who, as Paul, proves that he can flirt and make love as very few 
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English’actors, and very few French ones, save M. Delaunay, ever succeed in 
doing. Winning alike in manner and appearance, and daily growing in 
artistic power, Mr. Bellew is a jeune premier who should before long take 
@ Very prominent position indeed. In a minor part, Mr. Lionel Brough’s 
lifelike naturalness was necessarily of the greatest value to the tone of the 
representation ; and Mr. Everill, Mr. Edgar, Mr. Bannister, and Miss F. 
Addison were also included in the cast with advantage. 

Wri a couple of plays in which he has often appeared before, Mr. Toole 
has commenced in.a most auspicious way his tenure of the Folly for the last 
few years of its existence as a theatre. The reception which the comedian 
received as Chawles in A Fool and his Money proved how warm is the 
welcome extended to him as a manager, and gave the best possible augury 
of his services in his new undertaking. 

A couptz of isolated performances, both given as it chances at the 
matinées of the Adelphi, where Nicholas Nickleby has in the evenings taken 
the place of the wretched Rescwed, deserve mention, though for widely different 
reasons. Miss Elaine Verner’s first appearance on the stage in one of its 
most trying réles—that of Juliet—probably means no more than that she or 
her advisers are ambitious, rather than discreet. She cannot imagine that 
lessons from any master, however ably given and carefully learnt, can enable 
her to run before she has practised walking, and she will be satisfied with 
the assurance that the natural gifts and general intelligence which she 
evinced under trying circumstances appear, so far as can be judged from an 
ill-advised experiment, adequate to the career on which she has embarked. 
The only intrinsically interesting elements of the performance were supplied 
by Mr. Harcourt’s capital Mercutio and Mr. Fernandez’s Friar Lawrence, an 
artistic study full of refined colour and force. 

The other impersonation which deserves comment is the Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant of Mr. J. R. Gibson, a Scotch actor of some reputation and 
of evident ability. His reading of the character, while differing widely from 
that of Mr. Phelps, and missing something of dramatic fire, is impressive 
in its verisimilitude. It is singularly consistent, perfect in detail, and 
thoroughly interesting from first to last. If The Man of the World were 
@more popular play nowadays, Mr. Gibson might by his artistic embodi- 
ment alone secure the warm appreciation of London playgoers. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 
On the third of last month two new pieces were produced. One of these 
was played for the first time at the Theatre Royal, Dublin. Bolivar; or 
Life for Love, as the play is called, is from the pen of Mr. W. G. Wills, 
and has for its subject the adventures of the South American patriot. 
The play is written in Mr. Wills’s best style, and, with Mr. Charles Dillon 
as the hero, met with a very favourable reception. Some of the passages 
are exceptionally good. The second play was produced at the Queen's 
Theatre, Manchester. It is a drama, in a prologue and three acts, called 
Loved and Lost, written by Mr. Joseph Hatton and Mr. Arthur Mathison, 
and founded upon episodes from Mrs. Burnett’s latest novel, Howarth ; or 
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the Man of the North. The plot arises from the hopeless Jove—a hopeless 
love for many reasons—which Howarth, a man with an unbending will, has 
conceived for his business partner’s daughter. In saving the life of the girl 
whom he had so long loved he loses his own. Mr. Billington played the 
hero—a powerful physiological study—with great discrimination and vigour, 
winning warm encomiums, both from the press and the public. Miss Helen 
Barry, who recently had a most successful engagement of four weeks in Liver- 
pool, is still on tour, as are also Miss Fowler, Miss Marriott, Mr. Barry 
Sullivan, and the Caste, Proof, Les Cloches de Corneville, and Madame 
Favart companies. 


IN PARIS. 

Tue Mariage de Figaro has been revived at the Thédtre Frangais. It 
would be unnecessary at this time of day to enter into the history of this 
remarkable comedy—how it was proscribed in the first instance by 
Louis X VI., and how, thanks to the astuteness and indomitable energy of 
its author, it eventually found its way to the boards. Nor is it necessary to 
dilate upon its political significance and ask whether it precipitated the 
Great Revolution of 1789. As regards the distribution of the characters, 
this performance is far from satisfactory. Mdlle. Reichemberg, indeed, is 
charming as Cherubin; M. Delaunay is as graceful and easy as ever as 
Almaviva, and M. Thiron is irreproachable as Brid’oisin. On the other 
hand, Mdlle. Croizette was sombre und overdressed as Suzanne; M. 
Coquelin spoilt the effect of his Figaro by treating the monologue in the 
fifth act as pertaining to the domain ‘of tragedy, and Mdlle. Broisat is 
evidently out of place as the Countess. Altogether, this revival is not one 
of which M. Perrin has much reason to be proud. A play dealing with the 
same period as Figaro, Les Mirabeau, by M. Claretie, has met with 
deserved success at the Théatre des Nations. Framed with the object of 
introducing the members of that famous family, it brings into prominent but 
just relief the character of the illustrions orator, and is written with con- 
siderable eloquence, tact, and power. M. Paul Deshayes represents Mira- 
beau with good effect, but his make-up is little better than a gross caricature. 
M. Lecocq’s new opera La Jolie Persane, has met with some success at the 
Renaissance, thanks in great measure to the charming impersonation of the 
heroine by Mdlle. Hading. The music is not novel, and is inferior to the 
libretto (by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo). The Chateau d’ Eau has added 
to the list of its successes by La P’tiote, a piece in five acts, by M. Maurice 
Drak ; but as much can hardly be said for the last production at the Folies 
Dramatiques, Pagues Fleuries, a comic opera by M. Lacome. At the 
Bouffes-Parisiens we have a musical trifle by M. Edmond Audran, Les 
Noces @ Olivette, and atthe Fantaisies Parisienens an operetta called Le Billet 
de Logement, neither unworthy of a visit. 





IN BERLIN. 


Te only novelty produced at the Royal Playhouse during the past 
month was a drama in five acts by A. Hackenthal (who is said to be a young 
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lady), entitled Hine Ehe von heut (A Marriage of the Present Day). The 
suicide of the bad husband, to whom the heroine’s parents had sacrificed her 
from pecuniary motives, forms the dénoiment of the play, and was greeted 
with loud outbursts of mocking laughter which had frequently interrupted 
the course of the performance, and sealed the fate of the worst play produced 
at the leading theatre for many years. Herr Drach, formerly of the Vienna 
Stadt-Theater, has been appearing here with marked success in the title- 
characters in Karl Gutzkow’s Uriel Acosta and Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell, and 
is regarded as the most satisfactory representative of heroic parts that has 
been seen on this stage for many years. The Residenz Theater, after some 
not very happy efforts in another line, has reverted to modern French 
pieces, and has given a German version of the Fils Naturel of M. Dumas 
with success. Herr Ferdinand Dessoir gave a very amusing rendering of 
the notary Fressard. Fraulein Lacroix was very satisfactory as Claire 
Vignot, and the Marquis and Marquise and Sternay found excellent repre- 
sentatives in Herr Haack, Frau Ernst, and Herr Keppler respectively. 
The jeune premier, Herr Paul, on the other hand, was unsatisfactory. The 
Wallner Theater produced on the 18th October a new comedy by Herr 
Oscar Blumenthal, entitled Wir Abgeordneten (We members of Parliament), 
in which two of the leading characters are politicians who require much 
assistance in the preparation of their speeches. The piece excited much 
laughter on its first performance, but did not long prove attractive, and was 
succeeded on the 25th October by Herr Michael Klapp’s Rosenkranz und 
Giildenstern, which the members of the Vienna Burgtheater had already 
introduced to Berlin last July. On the 1st November that piece in its turn 


gave place to Herr L’Arronge’s Wohlthitige Frauen, recently produced at 
the Vienna Burgtheater. 


IN VIENNA. 


Tue principal theatrical event of the past month was the restoration to 
the repertory of the Burgtheater of Shakspere’s King Lear, which in the 
days of the great Anschiitz was one of the glories of the Viennese stage. 
The character was first assumed by Anschiitz in 1821, when he was only 
thirty-six years old, and it was with great hesitation that he consented to 
abandon the youthful heroic parts which he had hitherto played, and enter 
upon the line of old men. After profound study of the character, he 
appeared as King Lear, and achieved an immense success. Since the death 
of Anschiitz, King Lear has practically disappeared from the repertory of 
the Burgtheater, such actors as Herren Wagner, Forster, and Lewinsky 
having eseayed the title-part with faint success. The present revival is 
more promising. The tragedy is placed upon the stage with greater 
splendour than bas before been thought requisite. Herr Hallenstein now 
plays the title-part with considerable power, though he rarely touches the 
hearts of his audience, or succeeds in concealing his art. The only scene in 
which he showed sufficient abandon was that in which the old king recog- 
nises Cordelia ; here the actor produced a deep impression, being admirably 
supported by Frau Janisch, who spoke the tender words allotted to Cordelia 
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in a tone which deeply moved the audience. Herr Baumeister played Kent 
with a natural warmth and kindliness which were highly effective. . The 
Stadttheater produced during the past month several new adaptations from 
the French, and two new German comedies. Meine Frau und mein 
Vermégen, a translation of M. Legouvé’s Ma Femme et Mon Bien, met 
with little favour, the plot being rather uninteresting, and the dialogue 
having little of the sparkle to which our brilliant brethren on the other side 
of the Rhine have accustomed us. A German comedy which followed it, 
and which bore the suggestive title of Heirat auf Probe (Marriage on Trial), 
was not more successful, the delicate subject receiving rather rough treat- 
ment from Dr. Oscar Welten, the author of the piece. On another evening 
translations of four one-act French pieces were given with varying success, 
the Minette of Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy and the Sept Enfants of M. 
Hennequin being well received, while the Mari de la Veuve of the elder 
Dumas and the Amour de [Art of M. Labiche failed to interest the audience. 
Mit dem Strome, a new comedy by Friulein Marie von Ernst, an actress of 
the Wiesbaden Theatre, met with less favour here than in Hamburg, where 
it was first given, the result being, perhaps, to some extent due to the fact 
that one of the leading characters was entirely misconceived by Fraulein 
Schendler. The other parts were well filled. At the Carl Theater, M. Lecocq’s 
Marjolaine has been produced with decided success, Fraulein Horty giving 
the title-part with great verve, while the comic parts were safe in the hands 
of Herren Matras and Blasel. The Meiningen company have been drawing 
overflowing houses at the Ringtheater. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 
In Milan, the Pietriboni company continued their performances at the 
Manzoni Theatre, with success to the end of October, producing, in addition 
to the pieces mentioned last month, J/ Padre Prodigo, an Italian version of 
the similarly-named comedy of M. Dumas fils (in which Signor Pietriboni 
was admirable as the old viveur, while Signor Rasi was an excellent repre- 
sentative of the severe son of that “awful dad”), and Silvestri’s pleasing 
comedy, Fatemi la Corte. Le Luthier de Crémone of M. Coppée, effectively 
rendered into Martellian verse by the Marchioness Colombi should also be 
mentioned amongst the successes of the season. The Manzoni Theatre was 
subsequently occupied by the Bellotti-Bon company, the leading actress of 
which is now Signora Virginia Marini, who added to her familiar imper- 
sonations of the title-parts in Fernande and Adrienne Lecouvreur the 
heroine in the Fausses Confidences of Marivaux. The company gave with 
less success the Faux Bonshommes of M. Barriére under the not quite equi- 
valent Italian title of Falsi Galantuomini. Signor Salvini gave a few 
performances early in November at the Carcano Theatre, appearing with 
great success in Voltaire’s Zaire, in Othello, and in Giacometti’s Morte Civile. 
At the Teatro Milanese, Signor Ferravilla has made a great hit in a piece 
written by himself in the Milanese dialect, and entitled the Class di asen. 
In Rome the most noteworthy feature of the month is the extraordinary 
attraction exercised upon the public, high and low, by Antonietta Carrozza, 
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who is appearing in an equestrian performance at the Politeama Romano. 
It is no special skill possessed by the woman that renders her so attractive, 
but the fact that she has recently appeared in the dock in a sensational 
murder-case. To turn to performances of a kind more worthy of the atten- 
tion of civilized beings, Cesare Rossi's company brought their season at the 
Valle Theatre to an end with such pieces as La Ditta Fromont e Risler 
(an Italian version of M. Daudet’s well-known play), and Goldoni’s Bottega 
del Caffé. They were succeeded early in November by the Morelli-Tessero 
company, which attained little success by the production of Castelnovo's 
new comedy, La Prima Bugia. 


IN MADRID. 


Tue long vacation is at length at an end and all the principal theatres have 
now resumed work. The new season was inaugurated by the Teatro de la 
Comedia, which reopened its doors on the 21st September, with a programme 
consisting of two plays of Don Manuel Breton de los Herreros, one of which, 
Errar la Vocacion, has been rarely played since its first production in 1846, 
while the other, Una de tantas, is frequently performed and is familiar to 
most Spanish playgoers. The former piece weaves into an amusing plot a 
number of types of persons who have missed their vocation in life. Though 
not one of its author's best works, Hrrar la Vocacion is a pleasing comedy, 
and well-merits revival. It was admirably acted by Sefiores Mario, Romea, 
Rosell, &c., and Sefioras Valverde, Tubau, and Lola Fernandez. Frequenters 
of the house observed with regret the absence of Sefior Zamacois, and Seiiora 
Ballesteros, two deservedly popular artists, who have ceased to be members 
of Sefior Mario's company. Early in October, the Comedia produced its first 
novelty in the shape of a three-act comedy, in verse, by Don Miguel 
Echegaray, entitled Ni la paciencia de Job, a monotonous piece, made up of 
old materials. The Teatro Espafiol reopened on the 26th September, and, 
mindful of its duty as a national theatre, selected for its opening piece a 
rarely-acted play of Calderon, entitled Amigo, amante y leal, which Sefior 
Moreno Liano had rendered suitable for stage representation by removing 
all that impeded the regular progress of the action, by reducing the number 
of changes of scene, in which Calderon indulged as freely as Shakspere, and 
by giving the work a more modern form. In spite of the irregularities of its 
construction and the improbabilities of its incidents, the old comedy was well 
received by the audience. The chief honours of the performance fell to Don 
Rafael Calvo. The success of the performance induced the manager to 
select Calderon’s comedy, Hn esta vida todo es verdad y todo es mentira, 
adapted to the modern stage by Sefiores Canete and Campo-Arana, and pro- 
duced on the 4th October with still greater success, Sefior Calvo and Sefior 
Vico lending special interest to the revival. The Teatro de Apolo opened 
the season with the well-known Nifa Boba, of Lope de Vega, in which 
Sefiora Hijosa made a triumphant renérée in the title-part, while the minor 
character of Inés introduced for the first time to a Madrid audience, Sefiorita 
Abril, a young actress of charming appearance and of marked ability. 
In a new comedy by Don José Estremera, Zentar al Diablo, the new comer 
confirmed the favourable impression produced by her first appearance. 
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Echoes from the Green-Boom. 


—_+ or 


A singing at Paris Madame Patti went to Berlin, where she appeared in 

the first week of November. From Berlin she goes to Dresden, Munich, and 
Vienna. In the last-mentioned city she gives twelve performances before the end 
of January. The Marquis de Caux is taking steps to prevent her appearance at 
the Gaité in Paris next March. ; 

Ir was over a pleasant supper at the Garrick Club that Mr. Irving consented 
to play for the benefit of Mr. Belford. It having been mentioned that the latter 
was unable to pursue his vocation any longer, it was immediately proposed to 
organize a performance on his behalf, and at the suggestion of Mr. Charles Dickens 
Mr. Irving agreed to re-appear on the occasion as Digby Grant in the Two Roses. 
The performance is fixed for the 12th December. 


M. Victor Hugo has deprived the Parisians of the pleasure of hearing Signor 
Verdi’s Rigoletto. He has sent word to the manager of the Thédtre Lyrique, who 
was about to produce the opera, that he will not allow the musical adaptation of 
his drama to be played in France. 

Tue Dame aux Camélias will shortly be put in rehearsal at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. The cast has already been given. The play, by the way, was not brought 
out without difficulty. The censor (?) was long opposed to it, and Madame Fargueil, 
for whom it was written, threw up the part of Marguerite because, as she said, “ la 
piéce se passe dans un monde que je ne connais pas.” “A votre Age, alors, mademoi- 
selle,” the author said to her, ina well-feigned tone of commiseration, “ vous ne le 
connaitrez jamais.” 

Mapame Nitsson left London for Madrid last month, to sing for twelve nights 
during the marriage festivities of King Alfonzo in Madrid. For this engagement 
she receives £3,600. 

M. AtexanpER Dumas, we are informed, has reconsidered his determination 
not to write for the stage again. He is engaged upon a comedy in which a nine- 
teenth century Tartuffe is to appear. 

Mr. LoneFELtow is turning the story of Miles Standish into a play. 


M. Sarpov’s new comedy, Daniel Rochat, is in rehearsal at the Comédie 
Frangaise. The story turns upon a contest between infidelity and faith. 


Mo.ite. Bernuarpt has nearly finished “ The Bouffon,” one of the groups she 
is executing for the Prince of Wales. The pictures she has painted for him do not 
satisfy her, and she is now studying under Mr. Alfred Stevens. During his recent 
visit to Paris the Prince called upon her. “I shall soon be able,” she said, “ to 
send you two pictures a hundred times better than these.” 

Dr, Rew hai, in connection with the Cambridge Local Examinations, delivered 
several lectures on The Merchant of Venice. He says that he agrees with the 
views propounded by Mr. Frederick Hawkins in the November number of The 
Theatre as to the character of Shylock, and that a copy of that article has been 
placed in the hands of every candidate. 

Tux Comédie Frangaise is about to take from the Odéon M. Theuriet’s Jean 
Marie, in which Mdlle. Bernhardt will reappear in the character created by her 
at the latter theatre. 

Mr. Joun Lez, Edmund Kean’s private secretary, lately came over from Jersey, 
where he has long resided, to see The Iron Chest at the Lyceum. He afterwards 
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had an interview with Mr. Irving, to whom he spoke of the points made by Kean 
as Sir Edward Mortimer. Mr. Lee has just completed his eighty-fourth year, 
having been born October 25th, 1795. He made his first appearance in London 
as Laertes at Drury Lane, in 1828, Young playing Hamlet. Miss Fanny Kelly, 
the Ophelia, and Mr. Benjamin Webster, the Rosencrantz, are, besides himself, 
the only survivors of the cast. 

Tuis month Herr Wagner will go for the winter to a villa he has rented at 
Naples. He has some thoughts of composing a new opera. 

Mapame TREBELLI, after singing at a concert in Copenhagen, a few weeks ago, 
was presented by the King of Denmark with a diamond crown. Her Scandinavian 
tour has been most successful. 


M. Sarpov is about to Write a comedy for the Vaudeville, and, in conjunction 
with M. Claretie, an historical drama. 


M. TaILLaDE is about to appear on the London stage. 

Miss Apa CAVENDISH appeared at San Francisco in October as Lady Clancarty, 
and was warmly received. The Lady Betty was Miss Adeline Stanhope. 

Sienor Savini plays in Vienna this month. 

Her American tour completed, Miss Neilson will take a residence in the South 
of France, a part of the world which she deems—not entirely without reason— 
superior to any other. She plays Juliet in Paris next October. 

Mr. W. S. GizBert is writing a new comedy for Mr. Sothern. 

Mapame Cartorra Parti states that unless something unforeseen should 
happen her present tour will be her last. 

A NEw comedy by Mr. Byron, The Upper Crust, will be brought out this month 
at the Folly Theatre. 

M. Duquesne is about to give up the management of the Odéon, and will be 
succeeded by M. Paul Meurice. In that case we may expect to see M. Hugo's 
Torquemada and Cromwell produced there. 


Aw unpublished stringed quartet by Mendelssohn will shortly be issued by Herr 
Erler, of Berlin. 


M. Jutes VERNE has been yachting in Scotland. 


Mr. Dion Bovucicavutr has been sick for some weeks, and his many friends 
will be sorry to hear that his physicians now pronounce the symptoms those of 
incipient paralysis, the result of overwork and anxiety. 

THE agreeable “ Wednesday nights” at the Green Room Club were recom- 
menced on the 5th ult., the Hon. Lewis Wingfield taking the chair. 

Tae Paris Figaro has started a brilliant idea for advertising itself and 
accommodating the public. It is establishing telephonic communication with all 
the theatres in Paris, so that you can call in at the Figaro’s Salle des Déspéches 
and engage your seat at the Odéon, for instance, without wasting two hours in 
crossing the water and perhaps finding that there are no seats after all. 

Tue Dramatic Reform Association in Manchester has done some useful work. 
It states that it had succeeded in stopping the performance of an objectionable 
opéra bouffe at a metropolitan theatre, has caused certain features in a spectacular 
play at another London theatre to be eliminated, and has under consideration 
a draft scheme for a dramatic training-school. 

Tue Drama formed the subject of a sermon preached by Dr. Laird Collier in 
the Bradford Mechanics’ Institute a few weeks ago. “To see Mr. Jefferson as Rip 
Van Winkle,” he said, “ is a means of grace ; it’s better than a prayer meeting.” 

M. Vavcorseit continues to break with cherished opera traditions. In the 
ballet divertissement of the third act of Der Freyschutz, the Invitation 4 la valse 
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has hitherto been given as an andante, although Weber marked it allegro. The 
movement is now treated in conformity with the original score, and the inno- 
vation has been generally accepted. 

Dr. WestLanp Marston is the author of the article in the New Quarterly 
Magazine on “ Realism in Dramatic Art.” 

TuE tombs of Beethoven, Mozart, Gluck, and Haydn, in the Vienna Friedhof, 
are to be covered with flowers throughout the year at the expense of the city, and 
kept in repair so long as Vienna is in existence. 

Tue New York Star says that Mr. Dion Boucicault was waiting eagerly 
in his box for a call after Contempt of Court, which call did not come. The New 
York Times says he was called and made a speech. Neither statement is true. 

M. Lton Hattvy’s Martin Luther, soon to be produced at the Théatre des 
Nations, Paris, is an entire novelty, although it was received at the Théatre 
Frangais as far back as 1832, Two years after that, however, the author published 
it, upon which Baron Taylor declared that he could not produce a piece which 
had been printed. No manager has since had the courage to accept it. 

Critics cannot express their meaning too clearly. Mr. John McCullough lately 
played in Indianapolis, and the Sentinel said of him, “He is as near perfection in 
Hamlet as in Virginius, and that is saying a great deal.” Was this intended as a 
sarcasm ? 

M. Cuarues Garyizr has sent to M. Jules Ferry a long report as to the 
alterations that may be effected in the salle of the Opéra. This is how he puts it : 
“Ordre des opérations qui pourraient se faire successivement pour améliorer 
Pacoustique de la salle, en supposant que celle-ci soit mauvaise: 1° Ne rien faire 
du tout.” 


Tue manager of the Chatelet has been to London for a fortnight to study life 
in Whitechapel, where the scene of M. Claretie’s drama, Le Clown, to be played at 
the Chatelet next September, is laid. 

Mr. WHISTLER once painted a portrait of Mr. Irving ; but the more the artist 
painted the less like the actor did it become. 

A Frenca provincial playbill announces that “the réles of thieves will be 
played by amateurs of the town.” 

GENERAL Grant was much delighted with his first view of Pinafore in 
the far West recently and snored his approval in a private box throughout the 
performance. Yet the firing of guns would not disturb the General while he sat 
in his library half so much as the sound of a piano. 

An irrepressible aspirant to dramatic honours recently left a MS. with a 
Parisian manager. Soon afterwards it was returned to him—rejected. ‘“ What I 
am particularly savage about,” he said to a friend, “is that they have read only 
the first act.” “ How do you know that?” ‘ Because the other three are not yet 
written. I have had too many pieces rejected not to spare myself unnecessary 
trouble.” 

TueEy were out sailing on the Atlantic City Inlet. The captain, as he spied 
the buoy, cried “ Hard-a-lee!” and one of the party, by force of habit—it was 
not intentional—murmured, “Ever!” There was a splash—gone ! 

In a performance of L’Assommoir, at Baldwin's, San Francisco, as Miss Rose 
Coghlan tossed the bucketful of water over Miss Lillian Andrews in the lavatory 
scene, the latter “ ducked,” and the orchestra leader was surprised and perhaps 
delighted with a warm bath. 

“T xnow not,” Henry Ward Beecher once affectedly remarked in the hearing 
of Mr. Gilbert, “ which of the two raises man the higher, genius or gentleness.” 


Thedramatist was of opinion that an enraged bull “ might be safely backed to do ® 


more than either.” 
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Mr. HowignesHean wil} shortly become the manager of the Olympic. i ‘ a . - “7 
Mr. Josern Harton has made a great success in readings from hisown works, * ~* ; 


and will shortly visit America, & Ja Dickens. 
Tue last portraits of Mr. Buckstone were taken by Mr. Charles Watkins, of 
Torriano Avenue. : , 
Aida, Hamlet, Faust, and La Juive are in rehearsal at the Paris Opéra, the +. = * 
second for the, début of M. Dubulée, the third for that of Mdlle. Janvier, and the * 3 
fourth for Miss Jenny Howe. 
Les Lionnes Pauvres is to be revived at the Thédtre du Vaudeville. 
Mr. Cuartes Reave and M. Busnach are adapting It is Never Too Late to ' 
Mend for the Ambigu. a 
q 
q 


— 


Alsace, a piece in five acts, by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, will be produced at 
° the Ambigu after Le Chevalier de la Morlire. 

M. OrFenBacn’s new opera, La Fille du Tambour, now in preparation at the 
Folies Dramatiques, is similar in plot to La Fille du Régiment, but abounds in 
original and charming melodies. 

M. Lecocaq’s Fleur de Thé is to be revived at the Bouffes, 

M. PLANQueETT#’s next comic opera will be called Le Régiment Qui Passe, and 
will be produced at the Folies Dramatiques. 

JoHANN Strauss’ new opera, Le Prince Orlowsky, is nearly completed. 

Tue new Residenz Theater at Hanover has been opened. 

Herr GoitpmarkK is about composing a new opera with an Italian libretto. 

Tue New Magdalen has been played in Portuguese at the theatre of D. Maria 
II., Lisbon. 

AMERICAN admirers of historical drama may take courage. Mr. Edgar Fawcett 
has completed a poetic drama, in blank verse, on the historic episode of Arnold and 
André, The leading part, that of Arnold’s wife, is for Miss Clara Morris. 

An Arabian Night is the title of Mr. Daly’s next piece. 

Tue American right of Crutch and Toothpick now belongs to Mr. Abbey, of the 
New York Park Theatre. 

Heer BopenstTept, the translator of Shakespere into German, has arrived at 
New York with Herr Neville Moritz, the tragedian. 

THe youngest daughter of General Banks having been successful in private 
theatricals in Brookline, a suburb of Boston, desires to go upon the boards. It is 
said that her father was once on the stage but failed. 

THEATRE-GOERS in New York are missing the trim little figure and good- z 
humoured face of William H. Powell, the artist whose death has just been an- 
nounced. Mr. Powell was a favourite with actors and singers, and his receptions 
were artistic centres of society for many years. The death of his wife broke up 
these reunions ; but Mr. Powell was a constant first-nighter. 

Mr. Gzeorce Macponatp, the novelist, having abandoned the Church, will 
appear with his family this winter in New York in his dramatized version of the 


” 





“ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The Girls has been played with marked success at San Francisco. “ The first 
* two acts,” says the Chronicle, “are as good as anything Mr. Byron has done in 


situation and dialogue.” 
Mr. Joun E. Owens has proceeded to Australia on a tour around the world. 
One of Miss Annie Louise Cary’s home-neighbours in Maine says :—“ Annie’s 
jest the girl she used to be. She don’t wear none of her fine dresses when she 
comes back, nor her flashin’ diamonds either. She’s jest es natral as natur, and 
don’t put on no airs, She jest comes into the old church and pipes up, and knows 


Sverybody, jest as she did when she was a school-gal.” All of which is very 
satisfactory, 
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